Flu epidemic ails SMC community 


by Regina Frain 


The flu epidemic is laying St. 
Michael’s low. More than 300 
students have been stricken with 
the abrupt onset of fever, head- 
ache, chills, cough and exhaus- 
tion due to the influenza virus 


since Feb. 1, according to SMC’s _ 


Health Services. Incidences of 
the virus have reached epidemic 
proportions both on-campus 
and nationwide, reported 
Health Services. An average of 
27 students per day have 
reported to the infirmary with 


The flu is an upper respira- 
tory illness contracted through 
direct contact or airborne parti- 
cles which make ict almost 
impossible to avoid. Because of 
an incubation period of one to 
three days, which is the same as 
the period of communicability, 
and an attack rate of 40 percent 
in closed populations, the 
seriousness of the epidemic on 


campus has spread. The flu 


causes increased problems with 
students who are used to recov- 
ering from illness quickly 
because it requires five to seven 
days’ bed rest. No medication is 


available for a cure, only to make 
yo feel more comfortable. A 
problem with the flu, said nurse 
Jane Campbell of Health Servi- 
ces, is that students simply are 
not taking enough time off from 
classes to recover completely. 

Elizabeth Fitzwilliam, a fresh- 
man living in Hamel Hall, said: 
“I can’t afford to spend a week in 
bed with term papers due and 
mid-terms coming up. But, I 
know it’s the only way I can get 
better.” 

Epidemics tend to occur in the 
winter, and with complications 
the flu can lead to bacterial pneu- 


monia. No such cases have been 
reported on campus. 

Campbell said, “They (stu- 
dents) are all young, healthy 
adults, and they will all get 
better.” 

Most students on campus 
stricken with the flu have been 
affected in the sam way. 

“I just couldn’t think; I felt so 
miserable. I did not want to be 
here because I could not concen- 
trate. I just wanted to go home 
and go to bed,” said Jeane 
Wilette. 

Sheila Peterson said: “I hate 
having the flu. | just want to go 


home.” 

Debbie Mosgrove said, “This 
is the worst place to be when 
you're sick.” 

Paul Hutson, an epidemiolo- 
gist with the Vermont Health 
Department, estimated that the 
flu epidemic, which began in 
Vermont about two weeks ago, 
will last at least a month. He said 
it is a nationwide epidemic with 
a tendency to spread before it 
dissipates. 

The only treatment for the flu 
is getting rest, avoiding chills, 
and drinking ten glasses daily of 
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JUNIOR, Larry Irving is up for a shot while Gannon’s Mike 





Runski, leading blocker for the game, practiced his craft. 
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Knights capture first in 
Mideast Conference 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


Add another chapter to the 
continuing saga of Coach Jim 
Casciano’s dashing young 
“Knights of the Roundball,” this 
time a pleasant one. Led by 25 
points. and three runaway 
freight train dunks from Brian 
Young, and 24 points from 
guard George Daway, the St. 
Michael’s College men’s basket- 
ball team defeated the Golden 
Knights of Gannon University, 
84-73, in a Mideast Conference 
jousting match last Saturday at 
the Ross Sport Center. 

The win was the Purple 
Knights’ sixth home win in a 
row; they have not lost at home 
in 1986. The game also boosted 
the team’s record to 16-6 and 
moved St. Michael’s into first 
place in the Mideast Conference, 
along with Philadelphia Textile, 
with a 5-2 record. The loss 


dropped Gannon out of first 
place. The Golden Knights are 
now 5-3 in conference play, 19-4 
overall. Gannon also tumbled in 
the national rankings, falling 
from sixth to number 11. 

“It’s certainly the biggest win 
since I've been here at St. 
Michael’s,” said Casciano. “We 
had a few big ones last year, but 
none like this.” 

The crowd was also big, with 
fans filling nearly every availa- 
ble seat as well as a hundred or so 
others milling about in the 
corners or sitting on the floor. If 
you got there five minutes into 
the game, you may have been 
surprised to find it was standing 
room only. 

The capacity crowd was disap- 
pointed when Gannon flexed its 
muscles early. A free throw by 
Larry Young brought the 
Knights to’a 12-7 deficit after 
five minutes, and Gannon ran 
off seven points to jump further 


ahead to 19-7 only a minute 
later. Gannon’s Mike Runski 
started the run with a lay-in off a 
nice alley-oop pass from Juan 
Rodriquez (only two assists on 
the night). Mitch Smith tacked 
on the other five points of the 
streak, converting a fastbreak 
lay-in into a three-point play, 
and swishing a pair of free 
throws. 

The Purple Knights finally 
broke the string when Daway 
drove the lane and tossed in a 
running one-hander. A_half- 
minute later, Daway beat Gan- 
non down the floor for an easy 
fastbreak lay-in. Things snow- 
balled from there. , 

A five- or six-point run is not 
uncommon for the Knights, and 
is barely worth mentioning. 
However, Gus Gabriel stole the 
ball from Gannon’s Yoav Kad- 
man and scored. Young came up 
with yet another steal and fast- 
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Task force to alter SMC alcohol policy 
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by Melissa Dufficy 
Defender Staff 


In January 1985, an alcohol 
task force made up of students, 
faculty and staff submitted an 
alcohol policy to St. Michael's 
board of trustees in anticipation 
of the passage of a 21-year-old 
drinking age. At that point, 
neither Vermont's Senate nor 
House of Representatives had 
decided to raise the drinking age. 

On Jan. 31, 1986, the Senate 
approved a bill mandating a legal 
drinking age of 21. A grand- 
father clause was included, stat- 


Inside this issue: 


A St. Michael’s student and the 
director of financial aid testified on 
a panel to protect the Higher Edu- 
cation Act and student financial 


aid. Story on page 2. 
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ing that those who were 18 
before July 1, 1986, were of legal 
age. The House approved the 
same on Feb. 5, 1986, and Made- 
leine Kunin signed the approved 
bill on Feb. 10, 1986. 

Michael Samara, dean of stu- 
dents, said last January's pro- 
posed school policy “didn't 
include the possibility of a grand- 
father clause.” Samara added that 
the committee would have to be 
reorganized to “change [the] 
state law.” He said that since St. 
Michael’s is an institution of 
higher learning, there is a “need 
to support what the law of the 


A special 
address sexism at St. Michael’s 
and share various options about 
the changing future of women with 


land is.” 

The Rev. Mike Cronogue, a 
member of the committee, said 
most likely the same goals and 
objectives proposed in 85's Janu- 
ary meeting would remain unal- 
tered. According to a written 
report, the alcohol policy's goals 
and objectives were to: 

1. Observe the laws of the state 
of Vermont, ; 
2. Stress moderation, safety, and 
individual accountability for 
those who choose to drink 
legally; 

3. Provide a college atmosphere 
free of coercion for those 


SMC panel 


degrees. Story on page 3. 
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who choose not to drink. 
4. Maintain and encourage a 
sense of community where 
the effects of alcohol abuse 
are minimal and where 
problem behavior is reduced. 
5. Provide information, educa- 
tion and programming 
which encourages responsi- 
ble decision-making with 
regard to alcohol use. 
6. Provide confidential 
effective counseling services 
for those with special needs 
related to alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism. 

Samara said that right now the 


and 


- cies. 


committee is only gathering 
information, not making poli- 
“It is an informational 
stage,” he said. The information 
includes policies from other col- 
leges which have gone from an 
18- to 21-year old drinking age 
with a grandfather clause. 
“We've identified with what 
the issues are,’ Samara said, but 
the school wants a policy that 
stressed responsibility and that is 
enforceable and realistic. Samara 
said it “obviously would be easier 
to enforce stricter policy,” but he 
said he is sensitive to the fact that 


One in every three Americans 
has an alcohol-related problem. 
Students at SMC are not immune. 
Story on page. 7. 
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Trustees OK tuition increase 


by John Jennings 


Students will have to find an 
additional $689 to attend St. 
Michael's college next year. The 
college board of trustees voted 
for a cost increase Feb. 8 in a 
weekend meeting. 

The total cost of attending the 
college will be $10,325 up from 
$9,636 this year. Tuition was 
raised 6 percent from this year’s 
mark of $6,804 to bring next 
year's figure to $7,215. Room 
and board will be raised 10 per- 
cent from this year’s $2,762 fig- 
ure to $3,040 next year. An 
additional $70 activity fee was 
not increased. 

The board also agreed that no 
more than 25 percent of St. 
Michael's student housing will 
be allocated as coeducational, 
and discussed plans for a new 


State news 


student alcohol policy in the 
wake of the new state law raising 
the drinking age to 21. 

Tom Hanna, Student Associa- 
tion president, said of the tuition 
hike, “A lot of the budget 
increases are justified, especially 
in the areas of faculty and staff 
raises and increased benefits, 
such as insurance and medical 
assistance.’ He added, “It’s 
unfortunate, but a vast majority 
of St. Michael's revenue comes 
from tuition.” 

Hanna was the only student 
allowed in the main board meet- 
ing. Although he could not vote 
on board proposals, he was able 
to voice student concern 

SMC President Paul Reiss 
said faculty and staff salaries and 
benefits will on the average be 
increased 6 percent. Nearly 85 
percent of the college’s revenue 
is raised from student tuition 


Republicans oppose 


tax relief 


plan 


by Ted Kenney 
Defender Staff 
The flu-like illness that is spreading across the nation is not 
overlooking Vermont this winter. Although the state hasn't been 
hit as hard as others, there have been some grade schools closed 
because of flue-related absentees. 
In political news, Gov. Madeleine Kunin signed a bill raising 
the state’s drinking age into law two weeks ago. The bill will go 


into effect this summer. 


The Senate Government Operations Committee last week 
passed a bill putting a deadline on submission of bills to the 
Vermont Legislature. This comes in response to a record number 
of bills submitted to the Legislation in this two-year session. The 
1,041 bills are slowing the legislative process, and some legisla- 
tors are worried the increase jeopardizes the tradition of Ver- 


mont’s citizen Legislature. 


A bill in the State House of Representatives requiring busi- 
nesses to give 90 days’ notice of mass layoffs is drawing support. 
The bill is supported by the AFL-CIO in Vermont but opposed by 
the state Chamber of Commerce and Associated Industries of 
Vermont. Also opposing the bill is Kunin, who would rather see 
advance warning of mass layoffs based on ‘voluntary protocol.” 

Kunin’s proposal for a homestead exemption to help ease 
property tax burdens for those making less than $32,000 a year 
squeaked out of the House Ways and Means Committee last 
Wednesday. The proposal mandates that the state pay the tax for 
$5,000 of the assess value of a primary residence. The state would 
raise the money to pay this from a gross recipts tax on cable TV 
companies and the elimination of state law that allows businesses 
suffering a loss in profits to receive rebates on their state taxes for 


up to three previous years. 


The plan is opposed by Republicans, who have forwarded an 
alternate plan. The Republican proposal would help some people 
by raising the maximum income cut-off and would increase the 
amount of land that would be owned from two acres to 500 acres. 
Kunin’s press secretary, Robert Sherman, said Wednesday these 
added provisions would cost too much. 
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payments, Reiss said. 

Reiss said the increase was 
necessary for a variety of rea- 
sons. He cited a 4 percent infla- 
tion rate, a necessity to increase 
faculty and staff wages and 
benefits, an increase in energy 
and maintenance costs and debt 
payments on the new academic 
building. 

The college has borrowed $3 
million for the academic build- 
ing and must begin payments on 
the debt this year. Reiss said part 
of the tuition increase will be 
used to repay the debt. That part 
has yet to be determined. 

The S.A. had voiced concern 
that the proposed increase 
would put St. Michael's out of 
reach of some current students 
who could not afford next year’s 
bill. A letter from the S.A. was 
presented to the board of trus- 
tees addressing this issue. The 
letter suggested that the board 
should look for ways to cut the 
college budget rather than hike 
student tuition. 

Board member, the Rev. John 
LaBrake said the letter was well 
received, and the board appre- 
ciated the student input. How- 
ever, the board saw the increase 
as necessary, fair, and minimal, 
LaBrake said. 

Reiss and LaBrake both said 
they do not believe next year’s 
increase will significantly affect 
the economic diversity of the 
campus. LaBrake said he 
believes that increased student 
aid will compensate for most of 
the increase. Reiss said the col- 
lege will try to close the unmet 


Brink, Lamont 


by John Sutkoski 


Two people from St. 
Michael’s College were among 
nearly two dozen who testified 
at a U.S. House of Representa- 
tives hearing in Burlington on 
Monday. 

The hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary 
Education concerned House of 
Representatives Bill 4700, 
which is a reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 
That law marked the beginning 
of federal student aid programs 
such as those providing Pell 
Grants and National Direct Stu- 
dent Loans. Reps. James Jef- 
fords, R-VT, and William Ford, 
D-MICH, sponsored the 
hearing. 

Testimony was generally in 
favor of the reauthorization 
plan, which would leave most 
student aid programs intact. 
Among other things, the bill 
increases the maximum Pell 
Grant from the current level of 
$2,300 to $3,100 by 1991-92. It 
also raises the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant 
(SEOG) by $2,000, requires all 
students to demonstrate need to 
qualify for Guaranteed Student 
Loans, and allows schools to use 
up to 25 percent of college work- 
study funds for employment in 
the private, for-profit sector. 

Nelberta Brink, director of 
Financial Aid at St. Michael's, 
testified as part of a panel on 
campus-based aid. 

Brink was generally suppor- 
tive of the House bill, but had 
some reservations about certain 


need gap, which is the dollar 
amount left when the college 
considers all the factors contri- 
buting toward the students tui- 
tion bill (i.e. family contribu- 
tions, and financial aid). This 
year the average student unmet 
need gap was approximately 
$600. Reiss said the college will 
do its best this year to assure that 
this gap will reamin constant 
through increased financial aid. 

In addition to increasing tui- 
tion the board agreed unanim- 
ously to allocate a maximum 25 
percent of student housing as 
coeducational. 

This will clear the way for 
additional dormitories to house 
on different floors both male 
and female occupants. Presently 
only Founders Hall has coed 
housing. 

In all likelihood, the conver- 
sion to coed housing would occur 
on North Campus. Reiss said it 
is unlikely that any buildings in 
the quad would become coed 
under the board’s new policy. 
Reiss said if one quad dormitory 
became coed, it would be unfair 
to the remaining dorms in the 
complex. If all the quad dorms 
were converted, nearly 50 per- 
cent of the total student housing 
on campus would be coed. Under 
the new policy this would be 25 
percent too much, Reiss said. 

On initiating a new alcohol 
policy, the board merely dis- 
cussed the necessity of studying 
the problem further, in light of 
the grandfather clause attached 
to the new Vermont legal drink- 
ing age law. 


- \ 


aspects of it. She supported the 
concept of awarding SEOG 
funds to students showing 
“exceptional need,” but said she 
felt that this term should be bet- 
ter defined. She suggested that 
“exceptional needs” be rewrit- 
ten in the bill as “the family con- 
tribution can be no greater than 
one-half the college costs” in 
order to be eligible for an SEOG 
grant. 

Brink also disagreed with a 
provision of H.R. 3700 that 
would give 75 percent of SEOG 
funds to Pell Grant recipients. 
Brink agreed that Pell Grant 
recipients are the most needy, 
but said, “In a state such as Ver- 
mont which has a strong grant 
program, these students are 
already receiving a substantial 
amount of grant aid.” 

Also receiving criticism from 
Brink were provisions for insti- 
tutions to provide matching 
funds for the SEOG programs 
and the inclusion of the private, 
for-profit sector in the Work- 
Study Program. She also was 
against a provision that would 
target National Direct Student 
Loans for students whose family 
incomes are less than $25,000. 
Brink said instead, those funds 
should be “targeted for students 
showing documented need.” 

Also testifying at the hearing 
was St. Michael's junior Marie 
Lamont, who was part of a panel 
on Guaranteed Student Loans. In 
-her testimony, Lamont said 
without GSLS, she would have to 
leave St. Michael's. 

Lamont objected to the fact 
that independent students in the 
GSL program “are viewed as an 


“clause 


The Vermont State Legisla- 
ture recently raised the legal 
drinking age to 21, a move which 
will take effect July 1. The grand- 
father clause attached to the law 
gives anyone who turns 18 
before July 1 the right to con- 
tinue drinking legally. Anyone 
turning 18 after that date is sub- 
ject to the 21-year-old drinking 
age. 

LaBrake said the grandfather 
throws “all sorts of 
wrenches in the issue of a new 
alcohol policy.” He said it creates 
a situation where, for the next 
three years, some students will 
be legal drinkers all four years, 
while others will be legal for lit- 
tle more than a year. Reiss said 
this raises the question of liabil- 
ity. Since it will be relatively easy 
for underaged students to obtain 
alcohol from their classmates 
protected by the grandfather 
clause, Reiss said the college 
fears that it will be liable if an 
alcohol-related accident occurs 
to an illegal drinker. The board - 
agreed to study the issue further 
and vote on a new policy when 
members meet again in May. 

In other action, the board 
agreed to raise the required min- 
imum grade point averag of gra- 
duating students to 2.0, up from 
the previous 1.8 minimum. 
Reiss said the increase was “long 
overdue.” 

The college board of trustees 
consists of 33 members, and 
meets three times a year to dis- 
cuss and ratify school policy. 
Members will meet again in 
early May. 


- 


testify on aid 


abnormality.” She said that inde- 
pendent students should be 
treated on par with dependent 
students, which is now not the 
case. Lamont is classified as an 
independent student. 

Lamont also objected to the 
origination fee in GSlIs, saying 
“You are really receiving less 
loan.” She added, “You are 
expecting $2,500 but only end up 
with about $2,375.” 

After the hearing, Lamont 
said she was surprised and 
pleased that the representatives 
were “very, very receptive.” She 
said she was encouraged by 
House support for H.R: 3700 
but worried about the bill's chan- 
ces once it reached President 
Reagan's desk. 

Like Brink's and Lamont'’s tes- 
timonies, most others at the 
hearing were generally suppor- 
tive of H.R. 3700. The only 
objections were to minor aspects 
of the bill. Most people who tes- 
tified expressed concern about 
the Gramm-Rudman_budget- 
reducing law and its effects on 
student aid. 

David Myette, director of 
Financial Aid at Champlain Col- 
lege, said the proposed cuts 
would force his college to attract 
wealthier students and leave 
‘lower-income students by the 
wayside. 

H.R. 3700 passed in the 
House by a 350-67 vote with 
bipartisan support last Dec. 4. A 
similar bill is now before the 
Senate. There are some differen- 
ces between the House and 
Senate bills, but Jeffords was 
optimistic that a compromise 
could be worked out. 


Registration to be“mor 


by Scott Lewis 
Defender Staff 

As spring starts tocreep up on 
the SMC community, so does its 
annual rituals. One of those is 
pre-registration for fall 1986. 
But there will be some noticea- 
ble changes, said Maureen 
McNamara, registrar. 

Along with the usual signing 
up for required courses, a new 
dimension has been added to the 
pre-registration process. For the 
first time, students will also put 
in for core courses when they 
meet with their academic advi- 
sors March 10-18. 


“The main difference with 
this system is that students will 
only be selecting elective courses 
when they go to Ross Sport Cen- 
ter on March 22,” McNamara 
said. McNamara said required 
courses will be entered first by 
class. After all required courses 
have been entered, Core courses 
will be entered by class, starting 
with the class of 1987. 


On March 22, students will 
therefore only have to select 
elective courses when they go to 
the Sport Center to obtain the 
course labels. McNamara 


pointed out that students will 
have to be careful in their course 
selection, so as not to select any 
Core courses during elective 
course selection. “Our office will 
be screening the Core courses, so 
that nobody loses out,” McNam- 
ara said. 


Pre-registration has been the 
subject of various complaints 
from disgruntled students who 
have not been accommodated 


_ with the courses they desired. 


“We are constantly monitoring 
other colleges’ systems of course 
selection,’ McNamara said, “and 


what we find is that the students 
are left on their own. With this 
system, the students ar helped. 
This is much more protective of 
the students.” 

McNamara said if this 
method proves successful, she 
hopes to phase out the Sport 
Center aspect of the process in 
November, with electives being 
handled in the Registrar's 
Office. “This seems to be the 
best choice with the least confu- 
sion,” McNamara said. 


McNamara said there are 
some helpful guidelines for the 
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student to make pre-registration 
easier. The first thing that 
should be done is to study the 
course descriptions in the SMC 
catalog. McNamara said the stu- 
dent should select at least one 
alternative course for each first 
choice, in anticipation of closed 
courses. Students are alsc 
encouraged to make an appoint- 
ment with their advisers early 
Advisers would like to spend z 
sufficient amount of time witt 
each student, and cannot see eve 
tybody on March 18, the last day 
of pre-advising, she said. 


Personal life, career - can you have it all? 


by Meg Purcell 
Defender Staff 


“Can you have it - all?” 
Addressing this question will be 
the main thrust of two presenta- 
tion and discussion panels which 
will deal with the pressures and 
pluses of attempting to integrate 
personal life with a career. 
These will take place Wed. Feb. 
19th, and Wed. Mar. 12th. Both 
will be held in Bergeron Educa 
tion Center and will begin at 7 
P.M. 

“It concerns me a lot that we 
are training women for careers, 
but we don’t show them how to 
combine professional and family 
life,” said Prof. Jody Kenny of 
the Education Department. 
Kenny was the catalyst for these 


formal discussion panels. She 
sent out letters to all faculty and 
staff members in order to mea- 
sure their concern about this 
issue. She received 40 enthusias- 
tic responses echoing that the 
issue is indeed very important. 

The first session is entitled 
“From You to Me”. This presen- 
tation will be by women for 
women, however male 
observers are welcome. Five 
women who lead very different 
lifestyles will be presenting their 
different perspectives for the 
examination of those attending. 
Rosemary Reiss, mother of nine, 
and Jenny Cernosia, full-time 
career woman and mother of 
two, are among those on the 
panel. 


False fire alarms 
reduced in Alumni 


by Jeffrey Chalbeck 
Defender Staff 


Fire alarms: Are they on the 
decline at Alumni Hall? Yes, said 
Jeffrey Beaudette, the fourth- 
floor RA at Alumni. “We're try- 
img to get the residents to 
generate a respect for the build- 
ing, other residents and them- 
selves. This also means 
responsibility when it comes to 
the use of fire alarms and extin- 
guishers,” said Beaudette. 

False alarms have been a prob- 
lem for many years in the Quad, 
with Alumni being the leader in 
that category. The number of 
false alarms last year totaled 
more than 50 in Alumni. 

This year Alumni has had the 
fewest number of false alarms 
this year, adding up to fewer than 
10 alarms so far, said Beaudette. 
He said this turnaround has been 
due to the efforts of the residents 
of Alumni Hall, who have 
started to care about themselves 
and their fellow residents by con- 
trolling the problem of false 
alarms through a common inter- 
est in making Alumni a pleasant 
and safer place to live. 

This improvement has not 
come without complaints and 
grumblings from many resi- 
dents. John Thomas, a sopho- 
more and Alumni resident, said, 
“All of the students who have 
lived in Alumni for more than 
one year have realized the 
decrease in the amount of fire 
alarms as well as a decrease in the 
overall damage, so why has Fr. 
Brian (Ortale, RD and Don Sut- 


ton (head of Security) continued 
with their lengthy late-night lec- 
tures on the fire alarm 
problem?” 

Beaudette said he thinks there 
should continue to be lectures 
because the danger and serious- 
ness of this problem must con- 
tinue to be stressed, so the 
progress that has been made is 
not lost in the future. 

A person caught pulling a false 
alarm is issued a $500 fine, may 
be removed from the dorm, and 
may be expelled from the school. 
These facts were reiterated by 
Donald Sutton during a meeting 
of the residents in the Alumni 
basement following a fire alarm 
on the night of Jan. 27. Sutton 
said the surrounding area Fire 
and Rescue teams do not respond 
immediately to alarms at Alumni 
because of the frequency of false 
alarms there. The false alarms 
are an inconvenience especially 
to Fire and Rescue crews, which 
must respond to all alarms no 
matter what the circumstances, 
Sutton said. 

Beaudette said the problem 
will eventually be cleared up 
completely, but it will take time 
because there seems to be an 
underlying factor which must be 
countered. This factor is the rep- 
utation that Alumni has of being 
a “rowdy” dorm. 

Stephen Rabeno, a resident of 
Alumni said he believes the pres- 


ent residents as well as future, 


ones would like to see a change in 
this reputation for the better. 
Rabeno said he realizes this will 
take time, but he is optimistic. 


According to Cernosia the 
point of this panel is to discuss 
the options available to women 
and to show the students, how 
each woman on_ thepanel 
evolved from a college student 
to who they are now. Cernosia 
added that there is not enough 
time where we formally address 
this issue. 


Cernosia considers herself 
lucky because the circumstances 
which led her to where she is 
now have always been favorable. 
Kenny says that to many women 
often respond to the situation 
they are in instead of looking at 
the options and. developing 
strategies. 

The discussion groups which 
follow the first presentation will 
deal with sexism here at St. 
Michael’s and the options and 
strategies available for women. 

Kenny stressed the fact that 
the issues and problems dealt 
with have a dcfinite effect on 
males. For this reason the 
second session on Mar. 12th is 
set up to involve both sexes. It is 


“By and for Women and Men”. 
discussion groups which follow 
include sexual harrassment, choi- 
ces and changes in traditional 
roles, being married and a stu- 
dent, and new family models and 
problems. 

Among those speaking on this 
panel is Dr. Terence Tilley. Til- 
ley considers himself a ‘single 
spouse” for the better part of this 
year. He uses this term, which he 
Says is “intentionally paradoxi- 
cal”, to aptly illustrte his present 
situation. His wife is pursuing 
her doctorate at Duke Univer- 
sity, while Tilley plays the role of 
single parent. 

Tilley said of his family, “Our 
primary committment is to each 
other.” “We have a marriage 
which enables both of us as far as 
possible to develop our poten- 
tial.” In addition, Tilley stressed 
that he and his wife attempt to 
share with and foster this atti- 
tude in their children. 

The same type of commit- 
tment to each other is expressed 
by Charlie Corbally, Program 
Coordinator of Special Events. 


eryt 
youve 





He will participate in the discus- 
sion group concerning new fam- 
ily models following the second 
panel. His wife, a nurse, works at 
the Intensive Care Nursery at the 
Medical Center as well as in the 
Navy Reserve on the weekends. 
They are expecting a child next 
summer and have made only one 
certain decision. “It is our son or 
daughter and one of us has to be 
with the baby at all times,” says 
Corbally. He stated that they are 
now examining the complex 
issues of income, time, and career 
goals in order to make decisions 
which will effect the rest of their 
lives. 


Each of these persons 
involved in the program says 
they want to communicate to all 
students, male and female, that 
there are several options availa- 
ble; each individual should exam- 
ine these in order to form goals. 
The fact that you probably can’t 
have it all, in reality, without an 
enormous amount of pain and 
struggling was also pointed out 
by each interviewee. 


of 
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about it is true. 


Import image. Distinctive gold-foil packaging. 
Premium taste and quality. 


Distributed By Farrell Corporation. 
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Gladys’ story: a reason not to 
forget El Salvador 


Why go looking in South Africa 
or the Phillipines for unrest and 
human rights violations when we 
have a potpourri of both right in our 
own hemisphere? While affairs in 
those two countries have garnered 
considerable attention over the last 
few weeks, American adventurism 
in Latin America has continued, 
with the Reagan administration 
supporting both “freedom fighters” 
battling an oppressive Marxist 
government, and a “legitimate 
democratic government” trying to 
stamp out a Marxist insurgency. 

The cost of both civil wars is 
human, as well as economicand pol- 
itical. Soldiers are not the only 
combatants. 

Sonia and Gladys are Salvado- 
rean refugees who have been given 
sanctuary in a Canadian church. 
Those are not their real names. They 
don’t use their real names because 
they are afraid that the Salvadorean 
government will get wind of their 
activities and retaliate against their 
families. Both wish to return to their 
country, but they have been labled 
Communists by an American- 
supported government that’s con- 
ducting a witch hunt under the 
pretense of rooting out subversives. 

Before she left El Salvador, Sonia 
was a nursing student. She said she 
tried to share her training with the 
poor because of the need for medical 
care generated by the war. A war 
was being waged against the nation’s 
poor, the power base of the insur- 
gency, and Archbishop Oscar 
Romero had opened a refugee cen- 
ter to accommodate displaced fami- 
lies moving to the cities. 

“To share in the people’s suffering 
was a crime against the state,” she 
said through an interpreter while 
speaking at St. Michael’s in 1984. “I 
was labled a subversive for helping 
the poor people. They called me a 
Communist, and I had to flee the 
country. I was being pursued by the 
armed forces.” Her “crime” was col- 
lecting food, clothing, and medicine 
for the refugees. 

“My village no longer exists. It 
was leveled by a government bom- 
bardment in a 1981 “cleanup” oper- 
ation while the army was looking for 
Communists. My parents were vic- 
tims of the attack. My father was 


burned alive by the soldiers, but my 
mother got away with my brother 
and sisters. 


“My fiancee was assissinated in 
the streets of the capital. He was a 
student, 20 years old then. He was 
hacked to death in the streets by an 
Army death squad. My cousin was 
tortured by the government for 
three days. Before they released him, 
he was castrated,” Sonia said. 

Gladys attributed many of her 
country’s problems to the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of 14 
families who control 70 percent of El 
Salvador’s arable land and most of 
its manufacturing output. Any civ- 
ilian government that did not sup- 
port the 14 families was quickly 
replaced in a coup d’etat. 


“Only the church could speak out 
against the government,” Gladys 
said. “In 1975 in the streets of San 
Salvador, army tanks shot into a 
group of students who were protest- 
ing the ransacking of a university in 
Santa Anna. Those students were 
protesting a tuition increase.” When 
the church began denouncing such 
actions, it too began to suffer. 


“The real opposition began in 
1980, after Archbishop Romerao 
was assassinated. That’s when 
members of the church started to 
disappear. Members of my com- 
munity would disappear, only to 
reappear dead or tortured. A 
woman in my village vanished one 
night. She was later found with her 
breasts cut off, acid had been poured 
on her face, and a stake was driven 
through her vagina. They began 
looking for me. All this because we 
wished to stand with our people. 

“I am afraid to return. People are 
still being massacred, and bombard- 
ments of rural areas have 
increased.” 


It’s never easy to decide which, if 
either, side we should support in a 
conflict. Politics can be a serious 
game, and when the stakes are as 
high as they are in El Salvador both 
sides play to win. But if American 
tax dollars are contributing to suf- 
fering like that experienced by Sonia 
and Gladys, then the administration 
should decide whether it is ethical to 
support either side. 
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LETTERS 


Gallerani’s praise of film is misdirected 





To the Editors: 


I must object to Rich Gal- 
lerani’s praise of “The Color 
Purple.” 

As he does I might say to 
your readers, certainly go to 
see the movie. You will want 
to anyway because both 
media hype and an 
Academy Award nomina- 
tion have made it a must-see 
film. 

but see what is there — a 
tasteless, cliched melodrama. 

I yield to no one in admir- 


ing Spielberg, who loves 
movies and who (I thought 
until now) knows how to 
make them. “Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind” and 
“E.T.” are excellent films of 
their kind. 

“The Color Purple,” how- 
ever, is a rotten movie. 

I could scarcely believe 
Gallerani believed what he 
wrote: it is “artistically 
innovative,” he writes, “a 
paragon in contemporary 
cinematography” “with 
delightful glimpses of the 


powerful Black gospel tradi- 
tion....” “The ending is both 
powerfully climactic and 
didactic .” 

Perhaps we did not see the 
same film. “The Color Pur- 
ple” that I saw was poorly 
shot and poorly directed. It 
condescends toward and 
patronizes blacks as films 
did thirty years ago but 
should not do today. The 
2nding — well, at the least 
sentimental. 


Marie Henault 


A tour of SMC’s beaten track 


To the Editors: 

After a couple of years 
here at St. Mike’s I have 
found a few things that are 
either not general informa- 
tion or they are things that 
are just not really taken full 
advantage of. 

We can start by eliminat- 
ing the dorms, classrooms 
and main buildings... or can 
we? For example, in Alliot 
Hall everyone knows that 
the cafeteria is downstairs 
and that the “Rat” and 
“Greensleeves” are upstairs, 
but did you know that the 
“Defender” has its office up 
there, as well as the Student 
Association office and the 
Outing Club (which by the 
way rents cross country skis 
for a dollar a day!). Right 
next to the Outing Club 
there is a ping-pong table, a 
bunch of video games and a 
pool table! There’s also a 
large color T.V. (since I’ve 
never seen it on, I cannot say 
if it even works). The Market 
and the late night study area 
are also in the same building. 

Let’s pick on another 
building, how about 
McCarthy Arts Center. Not 
only is this building good for 
plays, guest speakers and 
musical performances, but 
there is a room to the right as 
you enter the front doors in 
which your fellow students’ 
art work is usually on dis- 
play. Upstairs there are sev- 
eral rooms that (in my 
opinion) are great for study- 
ing, they come complete 
with piano and chalkboards. 
They also provide a good 
view of the sunset, if you’re 
there at the right time. 

Moving along, let’s look 
at the library... not much 
there, huh? It’s the kind of 
place many of us avoid, but 
it has the Rainbow compu- 
ters as well as six main com- 
puter terminals. For $2.50 
you can pick up a disk at the 
bookstore and type your 


papers on the computer, 
then have it all printed out. 
The ease it allows with cor- 
rections makes it ten times 
better than a regular 


typewriter; you can take my 
word for it or try it yourself. 
With a program called “ker- 
mit” you can transfer and 
manipulate files back and 
forth between these two sys- 
tems; if you have your own 
computer at home then yo 
can call and use the compu- 
ter through the phone. (The 
computers have to be com- 
patible and you would have 
to check with the computer 
department for the details). 

OK what about Ross 
Sport Center? All it has to 
offer is a huge basketbal- 
1/volleyball court right near 
a fantastic heated swimming 
pool. There’s all kinds of 
weights; free and universal. 
To top it off they have the 
equipment to set up an 
indoor archery range. The 
school used to have an 
indoor shooting range and it 
was downstairs where Secur- 
ity is now, not to mention a 


shooting team (but that was 
about 10 years ago). 


Even North Campus has a 
lot to offer. Just about every 
Wednesday night there is a 
movie up in Herrouet 
Theater. Not too far away 
there’s Gold’s Gym and for 
those of you that are still hik- 
ing down to the “Quick- 
Stop” for anything — there 
is Ethan’s a tiny but ade- 
quate store right next to 
Gold’s. Check it out and save 
yourself a bit of a walk. 

For those of you who 
never leave the campus 
because you don't havea car, 
well, shame on you. I don't 
blame you for not walking 
downtown to Burlington, 
but I do blame you for not 
taking advantage of the bus 
that runs every half hour 


until 6:30 at night (then it 
goes into another schedule). 
You can get to any of the 
neighboring towns from 
right out in front of the 
school with a transfer in 
town; this goes for North 
Campus too. The cost is 75 
cents unless you buy one of 
their coupon books for a dis- 
count price. 

If you already knew all of 
these tings, then consider 
yourself one of just a few; or 
did you wait till you were a 
senior to find them all out? 
In any event if you still want 
more, the best that I can sug- 
gest for you is to join a club, 
committee or both. Not only 
would a new face be wel- 
come but .your help and 
enthusiasm would help to 
produce positive results. To 
include a_ satisfaction in 
knowing that you do indeed 
have some input and control 
in what goes on in your col- 
lege, don’t just occupy space 
here for four years and get 
pissed off because it’s over 
and you didn't do a damn 
thing! 

Oh! yah! Almost forgot 
about the observatory across 
the road and it’s (supposed 
to be) open every night when 
it’s clear out. The only other 
suggestions for this spring 
are 1) Canada, 2) North 
Beach in Burlington, 


3) cross the lake on the ferry 


in town, 4) climb some of 
the local mountains, 5) look 
into the internships in the 
area, 6) if you're staying in 
this local area this summer 
you might check out St. 
Mike’s summer program. 
They start registration at the 
end of this month and their 
office is in Jemery Hall, 
second floor, all the way to 
the left if you are facing the 
road (as you are standing on 
top of the stairs). 


John Fluet _ 
Off-campus Rep. 
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Fred Freshman | 


The Defender welcomes 
letters to the editor and 
opinion pieces. Both 
should be typed doubled- 
spaced, signed, and must 
include an address and 


telephone number. Send 
them to: The Defender, 
St... Michael’s 
Winooski, 
The editors reserve the 
right to edit for length 
and clarity. 





College, 
VT, 05404. 





John Wilson 
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A retroactive justice system 
for false alarm jockeys 


by Paul Beique 


A PROPOSAL: 

So far this academic year 
there have been 83 fire alarms. 
That is an average of more than 
four per week — that’s more 
than 27 for each sociology 
faculty member. Each time 
there is an alarm the Fire and 
Rescue squads must respond — 
at any hour of day or night — 
and wait until the obvious is 
confirmed: false alarm. 

This, along with the 480 fire 
extinguishers recharged or 
replaced in the first semester 
only, has given me impetus to 
offer this proposal: At each 
false alarm, the SMC security 
officers on duty will shoot three 
(3) students, chosen at random, 
one at each entrance to the 
dorm in which the false alarm 
occurs. Adaptation of this 
proposal would be of great 
social, economic and educa- 
tional value. 

First, if the plan had been 
implemented this year, about 
250 students would have abbre- 
viated their educations by now. 
In all likelihood, one at least 
one of that 250 would have 
been you or someone who owes 
you money. Such swift and 
indicriminate justice would 
perhaps end the false alarms. 
Or, after five or six years of 


continued false alarms, 
there would be no one left and 
the college could save thou- 
sands of dollars a year on heat- 
ing bills for the quad. Either 
way, problem solved. (With the 
present system a student caught 
pulling a fire alarm is fined 
$100-to-$500 as ordered by the 
academic dean; if no one admits 
to the false alarm $500 is 
charged to the residents of the 
dorm in which the alarm 
occurred.) 

Second, this plan could be of 
immutable educational worth. 
In the plan I have constructed, 
one (1) Edmundite priest will be 
on duty at all times and respond 
in full gear with the Fire Squad. 
When the students to be shot 
have been positioned at their 
respective entrances, the priest 
will administer Last Rites, hear 
confessions and take messages 


for loved ones. Here is where. 


the educational potential is the 
greatest. The Rev. Mike Cro- 
nogue can take his “What 
Catholics Believe” classes on 
sort of a field trip each weekend 
to see up close the administer- 
ing of one or more of the sacra- 
ments. It is much more reliable 
than waiting around a hospital 
for someone to die. Local con- 
firmation classes should not be 
excluded, either. We might 
invite the trustees or even pros- 
pective students. They ought to 


know what kind of institution 
they will be attending. 

Of course, there are wrinkles 
that must be ironed out. The 
selection process will probably 
be a lottery in which the next 
three students are chosen in 
advance so they can be coun- 
seled and prevented from escap- 
ing. Naturally, the security 
officers will be trained to shoot 
the students in the most painless 
and humane fashion — a sub- 
ject too delicate to discuss here. 
And the Rescue Squad will be 
allowed to transport the bodies 
to the Bio lab for examination. 
They have been the “ladies-in- 
waiting” through all those false 
alarms; they need the satisfac- 
tion of moving a body — any 
body — from one place to 
another. 

This is a brief outline of my 
proposal. I hope I have. pro- 
vided you fodder for the mind 
and I trust you will meditate on 
its virtues in the finest Platonic 
tradition. Just bear in mind, 
please, the next time a security 
officer approaches you, he may 
very well say. “Hello, it’s been 
nice knowing you.” 

Any questions or suggestions 
may be addressed to the editors 
of the Defender. 


Paul Beique is a Defender 
copy editor. 





































































































How to eat the comics 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 





Start at Andy Capp. Proceed through Shoe, B.C., and 
Momma. Take a U-turn at Momma until you reach Doones- 
bury. Hook a sharp left at Doonesbury to Bloom County, and 
then stay on through Spider Man, Garfield, and For Better or 
Worse until you come to a stop at the Wizard of Id. 

I followed that routine every day for about five years until 
Rupert Murdoch altered my reading habits with all the subtlety 
of a Strip-O-Gram at an Irish wake. The Australian Burlesque 
King wrenched five of my favorite comics off the pages of the 
Globe so they could appear exclusively in the Boston Herald. By 
remarkable coincidence, Murdoch owns the Herald. 

When Mikhail Gorbachev becomes a member of the Republi- 
can Party, I will forgive Rupert Murdoch. 

I’m one of those deranged sickos who would rather miss out 
on his morning coffee than his morning comics. I would feel 
more comfortable leaving the house without my pants on than I 
would if I forgot to check in with Perfesser Cosmo Fishhawk, 
Shoe, the Wizard, Mike Doonesbury, Zonker and Opus. The 
day after The Exodus, I found four strangers among my morn- 
ing companions. In the interest of preserving my sanity, I deve- 
loped a new routine: start at Shoe, go through Mother Goose 
and Grimm, take a right to Bloom County, make a U-turn at 
Robotman, go through Doonesbury, Zippy, and Garfield, take 
a left at Spider Man, go straight on Kudzu — with a short 
detour at Herman — then stop at Cheeverwood. 

The comic axis has shifted. 

You might wonder why comics are so important. For one 
thing, reading the comics can often tell you more about a paper 
than reading its editorial page. How do you tell if your local 
paper is an old one? Check for Alley Oop, Peanuts, Little 
Orphan Annie, Brenda Star, Pogo, the Phantom, and Prince 
Valiant. These strips are a sure sign of a paper that has received 
its gold watch. 

If you have to turn to the editorial page to find Doonesbury, 
then your paper is run by dyed-in-wool quiche eaters. Those are 
the papers who can’t handle Gary Trudeau’s political slant, so 
they protect their advertising revenue by putting Mike, B.D., 
Duke, and Dean Honey on the opinion page. 

Zippy, the unshaven, more-sinister-than-tunny social critic in 
a clown suit, indicates editors who like to kick off their wing tips 
and take a walk on the wild side. Zippy hangs around witha guy 
named Shelf Life, and amuses himself with diversions like hold- 
ing Hostess bakery products hostage. He ate one package of 
snowballs as a humanitarian act. Its expiration date was past. 

There are certain basic requirements that any decent comic 
page must fulfill if it wants to be taken seriously, namely 
Doonesbury, Bloom County, and Shoe. Most pages that have 
The Big Three also have a strong bench backing up the front 
line. Kudzu is a good fourth man off the bench. It features a TV 
minister, a parakeet who’s a chocolate junkie, and Kudzu 
DuBose, the title character who recently tried to have chest hair 
transplanted from his uncle’s chest to his own. 

The hair rejected him. 

Cheeverwood, one of the Globe newcomers, is edging its way 
to the top. When he’s not examining the antics of 5-year-old 
Cheever, he’s peering into the other residents of Cheeverwood 
U.S.A. Lucy, who is counting down the impending end of her 
fertile days, decided that natural childbirth was too much trou- 
ble. Opting for adoption, she gets laughed off the phone when 
she asks for a blue-eyed, blond-haired, white child with an 
aptitude for heart surgery. Instead she got a refugee Latin 
American kid who looks like a Smurf with a hyperactive thyroid 
and who says words like “Gucci” and “Jordache” in lieu of 
normal conversation. 

If there are some hysterical comics, there are also a few comic 
voids to be avoided. Gil Thorp, for example, is stuck in 1955. He 
must be. He’s a high school coach who benches players before 
big games. Try that in the 1980s, and the kid’s agent will be on 
you like an avenging angel, accusing you of jepardizing the kid’s 
college career — and the agent’s commission. Bruce Hammond 
daily commits the most heinous sin to appear in pen-and-ink: 
Orbit. Orbit first appeared in the Globe this summer. I’m still 
waiting to get even a halfhearted chuckle out of it. Hammond’s 
drafting table should be blown up, his studio bulldozed, the 
pieces buried, and the area sown with salt. Maybe that would 
save innocent comic pages everywhere from braindead Orbit 
and his canine sidekick, Tyrone, who looks like Tip O’Neill the 
morning after a good tear in Georgetown. 

I have to go to work? 

It can wait. 

Late for class? 

So what’s ten minutes? I'll tell them the bus was late. I’m busy 
with the comics, the important stuff. I have to find out what’s 
going on in the world. 

Mike McGrail is the Defender’s managing editor. 
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around campus 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


Jazz night 


Jazz Night, featuring the 
singing debut of the Rev. Mike 
Cronogue and performances by 
John Hanagan and Paul LeClair, 
will take place Wednesday, Feb. 
19, from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. in 
Alliot cafeteria. 

Included in the program is the 
booming big band sound of the 
St. Michael's College Jazz 
Ensemble under the direction of 
Paul LeClair and Mike “Doctor” 
Carrese. Hanagan will perform 
on piano with LeClair on tenor 
sax. 

The event will be sponsored 
by Campus Ministry, BAC- 
CHUS, and the Fine Arts 
Department. Refreshments will 
be provided; admission is one 
dollar. 


Summer 


work-study 


~The deadline for applying for 
summer 1986 work-study is 
April 1, 1986. Applications are 
available in the Financial Aid 
Office, Jemery Hall 105. 


Financial aid 


The deadline for financial aid 
applications for the 1986-87 aca- 
demic school year is March 15, 
1986. If you did not receive an 
application, and wish to apply, 
please pick one up at the Finan- 
cial Aid Office, Jemery Hall 105. 















e Dry cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


Sat. 





Gadue’s Dry Cleaning 


THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05404 
655-1319 


Quality Work ... Near Champlain Mil! 


M-F_ 7:30-5:30 
9:00-1:00 


mM} 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


WATER 
WORKS 





sports events 


The men’s basketball team 
will be ending their regular sea- 
son in the upcoming week with 
two home games. The Knights 
will face the University of Ver- 
mont Thursday, Feb. 20 at 7:30 
p.m. and close with Pace Univer- 
sity on Saturday, Feb. 22 at 7:30 
p.m. 

The women’s basketball team 
also ends its regular season on 
Saturday, Feb. 22. They are away 
against Keene State College at 7 
p.m. 

The men’s hockey team goes 
to New Hampshire College on 
Wednesday, Feb. 19 at 7:30 p.m. 
and to Skidmore College on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 22 at 2 p.m. The final 
home game and final regular 
season game of the year is on 
Monday, Feb. 24, at 2:45 p.m. 
against Fairfield University. 

And the men’s and women’s 
ski teams have the Division I 
Championships at Middlebury 
College on Friday, Feb. 21 and 
Saturday, Feb. 22. The last event 
for the ski teams will be the 
NCAA Championships at Stowe 
from March 5 to March 8, for 
those who qualify. 


Lenten lecture 


series 

The second phase of the Cam- 
pus Ministry-sponsored Lenten 
Lecture Series will take place on 
Friday, Feb. 21 from noon to 1 
p.m. in the upper room of the 
chapel. 

The theme of this lecture will 


e Shirts 
e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 







be, “What one person can do 


Tickets for the performances 


about the hunger problem; con- are on sale at the St. Michael's 
crete alternatives for concerned bookstore, UVM, and the Flynn 


citizens” 





Construction continues through the cold winter months in 
order for the new building to be completed on schedule, Dec. 


86. 

Ben Blood of the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf will be 
present to speak on how local 
hunger relief agencies operate 
and how people in the area can 
get involved. A simple meal of 
soup and bread will be provided. 
If there are any questions contact 
Campus Ministry at ext. 2254. 


Opera music 


Excerpts from operas will be 
performed at McCarthy Arts 
Center in “A Night at the 
Opera.” The performance is 
scheduled for Saturday, March 8, 
at 8 p.m. 

David Neiween and Robert 
Smith, music professors at Uni- 
versity of Vermont, will sing at 
the show. Also performing will 
be Jill Levis and Stephanie 
Nolan. 


Photo by Cathy Craig 
Journalism 
ethics panel 


There will be a panel on “The 
Ethics Of the Press”, Wednes- 
day, February 19 7:30 p.m. at the 
McCarthy Arts Center. This 
panel is being sponsored by the 
Student Publishing Board in 
conjunction with the Journalism 
Department. 

Panelist will be Emerson 
Lynn, editor and co-publisher of 
the St. Albans Messenger - Rob 
Michalak, news director of 
WPTZ-TV, former news direc- 
tor of WJOY-AM and WQCR- 
FM - John D. Donoghue, 
journalism professor, music 
critic, former radio and and tele- 
vision show host - James G. 





Case, philosophy professor and 
media specialist - Mary K. Kerr, 
journalism professor, free-lance 
writer, former mewspaper 
editor. 

Other professionals will be on 
hand to participate in what 
should be a lively discussion. 


SRC news 


The Student Resource Center 
continues its Spring program of 
on-campus recruiters this week. 
The following companies wil. 
have representatives at St. 
Michael's on the respective dates 
in February. . 


Company Date 
Liberty Mutual Feb. 19 
New York Life Feb. 19 
Chubb Group Ins. Feb. 20 
Ames Dept. Stores Feb. 24 
Defense Contracts 
Audit Agency Feb. 25 
Thom McAna Feb. 26 
Position Sign-up Date 
All insurance Feb. 10 & 11 
positions 
All insurance 
positions 
Underwriting 
Management 
Trainee 
Accounting 
Manager 
Trainee 


Also this week at the SRC, Art 
Spengler will be conducting an 
internship workshop. The pro- 
gram is an information session 
on how to set up internships, 
who qualifies for them, dead- 
lines for applications, etc. It will 
beheld on Tuesday, Feb. 25 from 
4 p.m. to 5 p.m. at Bergeron Edu- 
cation Center. 

If you have questions, please 
call (ext. 2367) for Mary Kerr or 
Mike Donoghue at ext. 2469. 


Trustees raise costs despite 
letter from S.A. E-Board 


by Rich Pesce and 
Denise J. Wheeler 
Defender Staff 


On Feb. 7, the Student Associ- 
ation Board, representing the 
S.A., delivered a letter to the 
board of trustees-that explained 
the concerns and disapproval of 
the student body over the pro- 
posed tuition increase. 

Later that afternoon, the 
board of trustees voted unanim- 
ously to raise tuition. Room and 
board was raised 10 percent, and 
tuition was increased by 6 per- 
cent. This is an average increase 
of 7.5 percent. 

Brian Cummings, S.A. treas- 
urer, said he did not expect the 
letter to stop the increase. He 
said, “I just hope that the stu- 
dent’s input will have an affect 
on proposed increases in the 
future.” Cummings was the stu- 
dent representative on the 
board’s Finance Committee. 

Tom Hanna,.S.A. president, 
said the trustees did not respond 
directly to issues and questions 
raised in the letter during the 
meetings. He added that he 
received positive comments 
about the letter from two trus- 
tees, Robert Lanna and Howard 
Von Oensen. “Mr. Lanna was so 
concerned, he said if any stu- 
dents have trouble paying tui- 
tion because of this increase, 
they should run over to financial 
aid and apply for a work-study 
job. He said he'd guarantee that 
they'd get one.” 

The Rev. Edward A. Leary, 
S.S.E. chairman of the board of 


trustees, answered the S.A.’s let- 
ter the following week with one 
of his own addressed to the offic- 
ers and members of the S.A. In 
it, Leary expressed concern “that 
a St. Michael’s education may 
become too expensive for many 
students who could benefit from 
that education.” He added that 
the 7 percent increase in the 
financial aid budget had been 
described to help students meet 
college costs. 

However, at the S.A. meeting 
following the turstees’ vote, 
SMC President Paul Reiss said 
the college was stuck in a “Catch 
22.” Reiss explained that when 
financial aid was increased, the 
pressure to raise tuition 
increased with it. To relieve this, 
Reiss said after the building is 
completed he would like to start 
a campaign to generate funds for 
financial aid. 

Cummings said he thought 
the tuition increase was justified, 
but the amount wasn't. 

Hanna said the higher 
increase was necessary to cover 
the cost of the new building. “St. 
Michael's is a school run by tui- 
tion, and until the trustees come 
up with another way to run the 
school, situations like these will 
be unavoidable.” 

In the proposed tuition 
increase, the board accounted for 
a 4 percent increase due to infla- 
tion. Cummings said he felt the 
board was not looking at the 
financial numbers and just rais- 
ing tuition to account for infla- 
tion. He said “Certain things 
don’t go up because of inflation.” 
Cummings said the school 


should examine its inflation rate 
before automatically raising tui- 
tion 4 percent. . 

Reiss said at the S.A. meeting 
that he had yet to examine indi- 
vidual department budgets; but 
would do so soon. He urged stu- 
dents to notify him if they knew 
of money that was being spent 
inefficiently. 

S.A. member Mike Luoma 
objected to the delivery of the — 
letter, which was penned by the 
executive board, after more than 
an hour of discussion by the S.A. 
“The letter damages the credi- 
bility of the S.A.,” Luoma said. 
He added that the letter was a 
good idea but should have been 
screened by the students before 
it was sent to the board. 

Cummings said he agreed 
with Luoma to an extent. He 
said, “Initially, | wanted to dis- 
tribute a draft and call a special 
meeting to review it.” 

Instead, the letter was mailed 
to S.A. members who were 
encouraged to comment or 
added to it. Cummings said, 
“After presenting the letter to 
the board, I don’t feel the special 
meeting would have done any 
more good. The letter worked 
out fine.” 

Hanna agreed with Cum- 
mings and said, “The time ele- 
ment involved didn’t allow us to 
prepare a first draft.” 

Hanna said although this let- 
ter will not stop the tuition from 
going up, it had done what it was 
supposed to. He said, “It has 
opened communication _ lines 
between the S.A. and the board 
of trustees.” 
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Alcohol prevalent but neglected problem 


by Marty Pfeifer 
Defender Staff 


Alcoholism is the most neg- 
lected health problem in the 
United States, according to the 
Naional Council on Alcoholism 
(NCA). It is a complex and pro- 
gtessive disease that interferes 
not only with health, but with 
social and economic functioning 
as well. According to the NCA, 
alcoholism can result in physical 
incapacity, mental damage and 
premature death. However, 
alcoholism is treatable; it has a 
tecovery rate of 65 percent to 80 
percent, reports the N.C.A. 

One in every three Americans 
says an alcohol-related problem 
has caused trouble in their life, 
according to the N.C.A., which 
also reports that 95,000 deaths 
per year are directly or indirectly 
related to alcohol. And 50 per- 
cent of all highway fatalities are 
drunken-driving related. 

Nevertheless, students on col- 
lege campuses have become 
more educated on the subject of 
drunken driving, according to 
Jane Campbell, director of 
Health Services at St. Michael's. 
“There hasn't been a change in 
behavior except for that more 
students are aware of and cau- 


tious of DWI,” Campbell said. . 


She also said, “Alcohol is the 
most prevalently used recrea- 
tional drug. Most (people) don’t 
realize it’s implications.” Camp- 
bell said, “A lot of abusers don’t 
even realize they have a problem 
until something bad happens. 
The earlier you catch the prob: 
lem, the easier it is to nip it.” 
Campbell said there are defi- 
nitely signs indicating alcohol 


abuse is becoming a problem. 
She said, “Aside from the physi- 
cal symptom, gastration, which 
is the enlargement of the stom- 
ach due to excess alcohol con- 
sumption, a person's relation- 
ships begin to change. 
Relationships with parents, 
peers, boy or girl friend. It also 
will begin to cause problems in 
that person’s life, like when 
things you do under the influence 


are regretted, such as serious sex- 


ual decisions.” 

The NCA has a list of “Early 
Warning Signs” that can detect if 
a person is abusing alcohol. The 
warning signs are: 


1- Difficulty getting along with a 
person while he/she is drinking. 
2- Drinking because “they're 
depressed.” 

3- Drinking to 
nerves.” 

4- Blackouts of drinking 
episodes. 

5- Hiding liquor. 

6- Lying about his/her drinking. 
7- Neglecting to eat when 
drinking. 

8- Neglecting family while 
drinking. 


“calm their 


If you know someone with any 
of these symptoms, the best 
thing to do if you can’t confront 
them, Campbell said, “is to con- 
tact the RA, go to the Student 
Resource Center, Health Servi- 
ces, or even Campus Ministry. 
We're all here to help.” If you 
have these symptoms and think 
you have a problem, do the same. 
“But until a person admits to 
heving a problem, he or she can’t 


begin to solve it,” Campbell said. 
Once they admit it, she said, 
“there is forced referral from 
Health Services to the SRC, and 
there are support groups on cam- 
pus.” 

“There is a 50 percent greater 
risk that a person will become an 
alcoholic if there is an alcoholic 
in the family,” Campbell said. 
There is a support group called 
Adult Children of Alcoholics 
who seek help for their parents 
and for themselves, so they can 
also deal with the problem. 
According to the SRC there has 
been an increase in the number 
of those seeking help from this 
group. 

Another group is called BAC- 

CHUS, or Boost Alcohol Con- 
sciousness Concerning the 
Health of University Students. 
BACCHUS is a nation-wide 
organization which focuses on 
alcohol abuse on America’s cam- 
puses. According to BACCHUS, 
one of their concerns is inform- 
ing people/students of certain 
misconceptions such as alcoho- 
lism is a disease and that anybody 
can be an alcoholic. According to 
the NCA The American Indian 
has the highest rate of alcohol 
abuse. The second highest are 
second-generation Irish males: 
living in urban areas of the 
northeast. 
“When To Say When”. This 
chart, provided by the.NCA pro- 
vides a guideline for knowing 
when it’s unsafe to drive. 
Remember, 12 ounces of beer is 
equivalent to four ounces of 
wine, which is equivalent to 1.5 
ounces of 80 proof liquor. 


Outing club offers cross 





The cross country ski trails surrounding St. Michael's are 
marked by colors representative of a trail’s difficulty. 


Photo by Melissa Dufficy 
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by Bill Anderson 


The familiar signs catch your 
eye on the way into the cafeteria. 
Cross Country Skung — Satur- 
day, we provide the skis for one 
dollar. No experience necessary. 
Contact the Outing Club for 
more information. Your friends 
might suggest that you go along 
with them on a trial run but you 
shrug them off claiming “cross 
country skiing is for people too 
clumsy to ski downhill.” 
Although this theory is sup- 
ported by many downhill dare- 
devils, it doesn’t hold water with 
many skiers on campus. 

“Through cross country expe- 
ditions the Outing Club offers 
students at St. Michael's a 
glimpse of the world outside the 
walls of Kell & Mahoney's,” 
explained Kevin Sheraton. She- 
raton went on a cross country 
trip with the Outing Club two 
weeks ago. Saturday morning the 
group trudged out behind ross 
Sport Center to the “Winooski 
Loop.” Six out of the eight peo- 
ple who went, including myself, 
had never been on cross country 
skis before, Sheraton said. “It 
was a different kind of expe- 
rience that was a lot of fun.” 

Four miles of trails extend out 
behind Ross Sport Center, 
through the Winooski Reser- 
voir, along Camp Johnson all the 
way to North Campus. The trails 
are distinguished by colors red, 


What are the signs of alcoholism? From the NCA, these 20 
questions will help determine if a person has the symptoms of 
alcoholism and if he/she may need help. 


1. Do you occasionally drink heavily after a disappointment or 


quarrel? 


2. Do you drink more heavily when you have trouble or feel 


under pressure? 


. Can you handle more liquor than you used to be able to? 
- Do you have blackouts in memory when friends say you 


didn’t “pass-out”? 


. Do you try to have a few extra while others aren’t noticing? 
. Are there certain times when you feel uncomfortable when 


alcohol is not available? 


. Are you recently in more of a hurry to get your first drink? 
. Do you feel guilty about drinking? 
. Are you secretly irritated when others discuss your 


drinking? 


. Do you keep drinking after friends stop? 


. Do you have reasons to drink heavily? 

. Do you regret things you've done while drinking? 

. Have you failed to keep promises to control your drinking? 
. Do you try to avoid family and friends after drinking? 

. Do you have increasing financial/work problems? 

. Do you have the “shakes” in the morning and find that a 


drink helps? 


- Do you stay drunk for days at a time? 
. Do you often feel depressed? 
. After drinking periods do you see/hear things that aren’t 


there? 


. Do you get frightened easily after heavy drinking? 


Scoring: If you said “yes” to any of the questions, you have some 
of the symptoms indicating alcoholism. If you said “yes” to 
several, it indicates these stages of alcoholism: 

yes on 1-7, you are in the early stage, 

yes on 8-14, you are in the middle stage and, 

yes on 15-20, you are in the beginning of the final stage. See 
help. 





country skiing 


blue, and yellow, varying in dirn- 
culty for skiers of different abili- 
ties. Parts of the cross country 
course are on St. Michael's prop- 
erty but a decent portion of the 
land is on private property. Cross 
country skiing on these trails is 
made possible by the owners of 
the Winooski Reservoir, Camp 
Johnson, and Ray Pecor who 
kindly allow groups of skiers to 
slip and slide across their prop- 
erty every ski season. 

Although St. Michael's pro- 
vides the Outing Club with the 
land and equipment for cross 
country skiing, the real work of 
creating and caretaking of the 
trails was and is still done by a 
man you usually see working bus- 
ily away in the physics lab. 

Dominique Casavant, a cross 
country avice who skis twice a 
week, has been teaching at St. 
Michael's since 1957. A skier for 
most of his life, he coached the 
many skiing events at St. 
Michael's between 1954 and 
1960. After he began teaching in 
the late 50s, Casavant created the 
first cross country trail which he 
explained, “wasn't very long, but 
looped around the backwoods of 
Winooski and crossed the 
Winooski River at one point. “It 
wasn't until the mid-to-late 60s 
that the present trails were 
made. I structured those trails 
out of old cavalry roads, plotting 
the course in and around the 
beaver territory,” Casavant said. 


Every fall Casavant goes out to 
clear the trails by hand, saw, and 
axe with whomever volunteers 
to go along with him. He works 
on the trails occasionally on wee- 
kends when obstacles make the 
trails hazardous for the skiers. 
“The beavers create most of my 
work,” said Casavant, “often they 
drop trees blocking the trails.” 

Presently teaching physics at 
St. Michael's, Casavant has been 
involved with skiing for 40 years 
and he plans to continue his care- 
taking of the trails as long as the 
students continue skiing. 

Although cross country skiing 
has taken up most of its time this 
season, the Outing Club hosts a 
variety of activities for anyone 
who wants to join in on the fun. 
“Nobody needs any experience 
to join the club and roam around 
with us,” said club chairman, 
Tom O'Keefe. O'Keefe said, 
“The Student Resource Center 
provides the funding for the Out- 
ing Club. Since the students pay 
for it, anyone who wants to get 
involved can participate.” 
O'Keefe, a senior, has a working 
ksowledge of nature and said he 
enjoys the environment in 
Vermont. 

Upon entering St. Michael's 
he became interested in the Out- 
ing Club and he has been the 
chairman of the organization for 
two years. Last January, the club 


Cont. on p. 11 
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Hazards of smoking affect nonsmokers too 


Law recognizes nonsmokers’ rights 


by Debbie Greenleaf 
Defender Staff 


“Public health enemy No. 1” is 
a threat to the well-being of mil- 
lions, and its toll is entirely pre- 
ventable. Each year 350,000 
Americans die prematurely from 
the effects of smoking. 


Nonsmokers are no longer a 
silent majority. They are acting 
through legislative channels to 
prevent smokers from polluting 
the atmosphere, and have been 
reasonably successful in attain- 
ing smoke-free areas in restau- 
rants, workplaces and even 
hotels. 


Number 


by Jim Schwartz 
College Press Service 


(CPS) — Medical researchers 
claim chlamydia has become the 
most prevalent sexually trans- 
mitted disease in the country, 
and college students are among 
the most likely to contract it. 

Screenings of women going to 
healthe clinics at the universities 
of Washington, Denver, 
Nebraska, Alabama, Boston and 
Tufts, among others, show 
7 persent to 15 percent test posi- 
tive for chlamydia. 

Rates as high as 35 percent 
have been reported at certain 
clinics. 

There may now be 3 million 
to 4 million new cases of chlamy- 
dia each year in the United 
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“Nonsmokers have as much 
right to clean air as smokers have 
their so-called right to smoke, 
which I would define as a so- 
called right to pollute,” wrote the 
U.S. Surgeon General in an 
American Lung Association 
pamphlet. “It is time that we 
interpret the Bill of Rights for 
the nonsmoker as well as the 
smoker,” he said. 


According to the American 
Lung Association, second-hand 
smoke is extremely harmful to 
nonsmokers. Inhaling second- 
hand smoke makes the heart beat 
faster, the blood pressure go up, 
and the level of carbon monoxide 
in the blood increase. If you are in 
a room where several smokers 
are present, beware, for the lev- 
els of carbon monoxide may rise 
above those permitted for the 


outside air according to federal 
air quality standards. 

Each time someone lights upa 
cigarette, tobacco smoke enters 
the atmosphere from two sour- 
ces. 

The first is called “sides- 
tream’” smoke, which goes 
directly into the air from the 
burning end. The second is 
“mainstream” smoke, which is 
what the smoker exhales. Studies 
by the American Lung Associa- 
tion show that there is twice as 
much tar and nicotine in sides- 
tream smoke than in the smoke 
inhaled by the smoker. This 
would indicate that the non- 
smoker is getting high doses of 
noxious compounds just by the 
smoker's presence. Incidentally, 
the carbon monoxide stays in the 
bloodstream three to four hours 
after one leaves the smoky 
environment. 


Because of the dangers of 
smoke, an increasing number of 
state and local laws now restrict 
smoking at the workplace. If 
there is a conflict among 
workers, the needs of the non- 
smoker will come first, according 
to the laws for private 
companies. 


In 1982, the Surgeon General 
said the health damage from 
cigarette smoking cost the nation 
$38 billion in medical care, 
absenteeism, decreased work 
productivity, and smoking- 
related accidents. Of that 
amount, direct medical expenses 
for smoking-related illnesses 
account for $13 billion. With 
such phenomenal statistics, it is 
no wonder that the Surgeon 
General has proposed that the 
United States become a smoke- 
free society by the year 2000. 





file photo 


of chlamydia cases increasing 


States, estimated Dr. Lawrence 
Sanders of the Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. 

Furthermore, 15-to-19-year- 
olds are the most likely people to 
get the disease, the CDC said. 

Little hard data exist to verify 
that incidence of the seemingly 
obscure disease is rising, but 
general observations by doctors 
around the country suggest the 
disease is spreading, said Walter 
Stamm, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s medical 
school. 

However, research in Eng- 
land does show incidence of the 
disease has been increasing 


there annually for the last 10 
years, Stamm added. 

Especially troubling to doc- 
tors is that chlamydia often does 
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not produce symptoms in its 
victims. 

And, if left untreated in 
women, the disease can cause 
pelvic inflammatory disease, 
which can lead to sterility, said 
Teri Anderson, a clinical super- 
visor at Denver General 
Hospital. 

However, unlike acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) and herpes, chlamydia is 
readily treatable with antibiotics 
such as tetracycline, Anderson 
explained. 

Symptoms, usually occurring 
within 10 days, often include dis- 
charge and a burning sensation 
when urinating. 

Increased availability of 
cheaper tests for chlamydia also 
may be contributing to the rise 


in reports of the disease, Ander- 
son noted. 

A chlamydia test usually costs 
$35 to $50, she added. 

But Anderson cautioned that 
standard pelvic exams, even 
those including a Pap smear, 
usually will not dedect 
chlamydia. 

The lack of symptoms in vic- 
tims may help explain why 
many people are less concerned 
about chlamydia than they are 
about more fearsome venereal 
diseases like AIDS and herpes. 

At least 40 per cent of the 
chlamydia cases diagnosed in 
women are asymptomatic, said 
Susan Lloyd of the CDC. 

About 20 percent to 30 per- 
cent of the men diagnosed to not 
show symptoms, she added. 


Victims often don’t discover 
they have chlamydia, until they 
are treated for other illnesses 
such as gonorrhea. 

Indeed, chlamydia and gonor- 
rhea often occur in tandem, doc- 
tors say. ce. 

Anderson speculated that 
most chlamydia victims will © 
eventually develop symptoms if 
the disease is left untreated. 

“We are getting more aggres- 
sive in treating sex partners,” — 
Anderson said. . 

The new tests also allow clini- 
cians to examine for chlamydia 
specifically. 

Anderson recommended that 
young adults who are sexually 
active, especially with more than 
one partner, should be tested for 
chlamydia. 


New 800 number added to 
community Facts of Life Line 


from Planned Parenthood 


Office of Information 317 Bladder Infections in Women 
318 Female Sexual Problems 
(BURLINGTON, VT) — Planned Parenthood 319 Male Sexual Problems 
of Northern New England added a toll free 800 320 Sex Therapy 
number to its —‘‘Facts of Life Line.” Chittenden 321 Incest 
County residents should use the local number, 322 How To Talk’To Your Child About Sex 
864-6411, to reach the “Facts of Life Line.” _ 324 The Importance of Sex Education 
Messages and their code numbers are: pe bye SE sea: 
; 326 Saying “No” To Sex 
115 Condoms, Contraceptive Foam and 327 How To Avoid Getting V.D. 
Suppositories 328 Herpes 

116 Family Awareness/Natural Family Planning 329 Sexual Dysfunctins and Dissatisfactions 
117 The Pill 330 Childbirth 
118 How To Take Your Birth Contzol Pills 331 Danger Signs in Pregnancies 
119 Problems With The Pill 332 Breastfeeding...Breast Pumps 
120 The Diaphragm 333 Infertility 
121 The LU.D. 334 Menstruation 
122 Health Risks With The LU.D. 335 Menopause - 
124 Birth Control — How Well Does It Work? 336 Alcohol and Pregnancy 
125 Which Method Should I Use? : 337 Radiation and ultrasound During Pregnancy 
126 Is There A Safe Time Of The Month? 338 The Lamaze Method of Preparation for 
127 Female Sterilization Childbirth 
128 Vasectomy 339 What Is A Pap Smear? 
129 Birth Control Information For Men 340 Breast Self-Examination 
130 How To Get A Pregnancy Test 
131 Symptoms of Pregnancy Planned Parenthood of Northern New England 


132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


Teenage Pregnancy 
Early Abortion 
Men and Abortion 
The Pelvic Exam 
Trichomoniasis 
138 Syphillis 

139 Gonorrhea 

140 Crabs 


315 Vaginal Discharge & Infection 


216 Douching 


Drugs and Medication During Pregnancy 


is a private, not-for-profit organization providing 


comprehensive reproductive health care for the 
citizens of Vermont and New Hampshire. In 
1985, Planned Parenthood ’served nearly 20,000 
women and men at its 18 sites. 

In addition to high-quality, low-cost reproduc- 
tive health care, Planned Parenthood offers both 
professional training programs and community 
education workshops, and also runs an active pub- 


lic affairs program in Vermont and New Hamp- 


shire to preserve reproductive freedom. 
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by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


It has a vertical drop of 150 
meters, 11 straightaways, 16 
turns, and it is 560 meters. or 
about one mile, long. 

Austria's top driver Walter 
Delle Karth said about it, “Ja, 
this is the fastest.” 

It's Lake Placid, N.Y.’s Mount 
Van Hoevenberg bobrun. Dur- 
ing the 1980 Lake Placid Olym- 
Pics someone called it “the 
hairiest, scariest, wildest ice mile 
in the world.” 

The announcer’s voice bel- 
lowed loud and clear over the 
loudspeaker, “The track is 
cleared for the mile. ... Through 
seven, approaching eight, taking 
the curve . . . they are zigging, 
zagging. through the Zig-Zag.” 

Jan. 9 marked the completion 
of the two-men World Cup Bob- 
sledding Championships held at 
Mount Van Hoevenberg. Six 
teams were represented from 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, Switzerland, Holland 
and Germany. The winning time 
from the competition is held by 
the USA 1 sled at 4:02:79, fol- 
lowed by Swiss 1 at 4:04:76 and 
USA 2 at 4:04:91. 

The bobsled competition is a 
series of four heats, or runs, two 
on each of two consecutive days, 
with the low aggregate of all 
four times deciding final 


alcohol 


Cont. from p. 1 

there may be students who are 
legal in the eys of the state. If 
these students are not legal on 
campus, then they will be forced 
to go downtown, he said. 

Tom Hanna, Student Associa- 
tion president, said he agreed 
with Samara in emphasizing 
responsibility and enforcement. 
He said the policy change, in 
general, will not be as dramatic 
as it will be in two to three years. 


But, he said he thinks there will 


still be some opposition from 
students. 

Hanna stressed that in making 
the new alcohol policy, students 
should feel free to see student 
representatives or Samara about 


positions. 

bobsledding was begun in the 
late 1800s in Switzerland by tob- 
ogganers who added runners to 
their sleds and banked the turns 
to increase the speed. The first 
national bobsledding champion- 
ship was held in Austria in 1908, 
and bobsledding has been a part 
of the Olympic Games since 
1924, except for 1960. 

Nancy Babcock, associate 
director of public relations for 
the Olympic Authority, ~ said 
Lake Placid was the location of 
the 1932 and 1980 Olympic 
Games. She said the Authority 
put in a bid for the 1992 games 
but was turned down. Another 


' bid is in for the 1996 Olympics. 


She said there is a “2000 Club 
actively seeking to get the Olym- 
pics back here by the year 2000.” 

When asked if it is true that 
the Mount Van Hoevenberg 
bobrun is the best in the world, 
Babcock said; “It’s a tough 
course; it’s a good course. That’s 
not just hearsay.” It is “the only 
refrigerated bobrun in the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” she said. 

Others agree. 

A Sports Ilustrated article 
from February 1980 stated, ". .. 
the Mount Van Hoevenberg 
bobrun is the only one in the 
country, and before its Olympic 
remodeling it was something of 
a ruin. But in its nifty new con- 
figuration. the run offers 1,557 


policy... 


any problems they have with the. 


way the new policy is shaping, or 
if they would like to offer some 
input. 

Hanna and other student lead- 
ers present at last year’s policy 
meeting said they disagreed with 
some of the recommended pol- 
icy, such as the disallowing of 
kegs of beer and outdoor 
drinking. 

Samara said these concerns 
were taken into consideration 
and would be again. Hanna said 
it is important to remember that 
the policy that resulted from last 
January's meeting is not the new 
policy, merely an option. The 
policy never accounted for the 


Everyone knew what Jeffrey 
should do with his life. 


Everyone was wrong. 


A legend 


in his own neighborhood. 











meters of whoop-de-doo where 
sleds can bomb along at 70 


mph.” 

Joe McKillip, the run’s techni- 
cal director, called the bobrun a 
driver's course. He said, “ Anyb- 
ody can run it — but doing it 
correctly is something else. If 
you come off Shady thinking 
ahead to Zig-Zag instead of the 
Little-S turn that comes in 
between, you're already in trou- 
ble. And that one little mistake 
compounds itself as you go 
along. At that point, even saying 
a High Mass wouldn't help you.” 

Shady, a turn just above mid- 
point on the course, is a 14-foot 
vertical ice wall tha ends 170 
degrees to the right. Sleds com- 
ing off the wall are usually going 
in excess of 70 mph. Turns and 
speeds like these have been the 
death of three men on the V.H. 
bobrun: Sergio Zardini, the Ital- 
ian Olympic medalist in 1966, 
American Speed Beattie in 1955; 
and Max Huben of Belgium in 
1949. 

Speed and danger are the two 
elements foremost in the minds 
of spectators at a bobsledding 
competition. The sleds can be 
heard from about two turns 
away. At this time you poise your 
camera and wait anxiously, only 
hoping that you can depress that 
little button in time to capture a 
clear photo of the bobsled and its 
captives on film. 


possibility of a grandfather 
clause, which is what is going to 
make the new policy so difficult 
to decide upon, he said. 

Samara said the rise in the 
drinking age “gives us [a] posi- 
tive opportunity in enhancing 
weekend programs.” With about 
200 freshmen being unable to 
drink legally next year and about 
650 students the year after, Sam- 
ara emphasized the need for 
more weekend programs to 
avoid splitting the classes into 
those who can drink and those 
who cannot. He said there was a 
need to give the students pro- 
grams that are alternatives to 
drinking. 


AT HERROUET “J AND Q 
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Placid’s bobrun combines speed, danger 





The Mount Van Hoevenberg bobrun in Lake Placid, N.Y., is 
the only refrigerated run in the Western Hemisphere. 
Photo by Lauren Boucher 


Facilities made 
more accessible 


by Mark Sturges 


In March 1984, St. Michael’s College began a two-year program 
to “make buildings and facilities accessible to and usable by 
physically handicapped people.” This guideline, set by the Ameri- 
can National Standard Institute in the law ANSI a117.1-1980, 
was met by the school in November of last year. 

Less than one percent of the 1,600 students St. Michael's serves 
is handicapped. In order to meet the ANSI guidelines and the 
handicapped students’ needs, the school has designed specific 
facilities. 

Some of the alterations made on campus have been entrance 
ramps to. buildings, sloped curbs, and the lowering of phones, 
drinking fountains and door handles. 

Bergeron Education Center, a sing Pre-story building, is access- 
ible to the handicapped. For instance, the building has bathrooms 
equipped for handicapped students. 

The quad and other residence halls are not readily equipped to 
house the handicapped because of expense. “It’s not practical to 
remove five rooms in each dorm to install an elevator, nor can the 
school afford the expense,” commented Christopher Bishop, col- 
lege engineer for St. Michael's. 

The townhouses serve as student housing for the handicapped 
with four already equipped for occupancy. “Once the student has 
moved in, we custom-tailor the house specifically for his or her 
needs,” said Biship. 

The new building will house an elevator and all other necessary 
facilities to have it meet the requirements of new building han- 
dicap codes. The elevator will serve as an access route to all levels 
of Jemery Hall and Cheray Science Hall. 

Jeff Houston, a disabled student at St. Michael's, said, “I'll be 
happy when the new building is completed; the elevator will 
allow me mobility to more of the campus classrooms.” 

Some complaints Houston had about present facilities at St. 
Michael’s included poor access to Alliot Hall and Herrouet 
Theater on North Campus. “I would like to see Alliot opened to 
me. The Rathskeller is a social center I'm not a part of,” Houston 
said. 

Houston also said he would like to see a van equipped with a 
lift. “A van with a lift would allow me transportation to movies 
on North Campus,” he said. 

Overall, Houston said, he is happy with the response St. 
Michael's has made to ANSI's guideline. “They have been helpful 
with classes, scheduling all of them in Bergeron, which is easily 
accessible from my townhouse.” 
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Tuneup enhances 
ski ‘shooshability” 


by Robert Debbs 
Defender Staff 

According to Ski magazine's book, Pointers by the Experts, a 
certain procedure should be followed during skiing intermissions. 
Most important is checking bindings regularly, claims the maga- 
zine. The Vermont Safety Corporation requires all shops to have 
skis adjusted on certified machines, as well as to have them 
adjusted by certified technicians. 

Junior Tim Mashrick is a certified technician for Carroll Reed 
ski shops. He said binding adjustments are necessary and help 
reduce accidents. Mashrick said students should have their bind- 
ings checked yearly. There are always weight fluctuations, and if 
new boots are bought, a definite adjustment is required. He said at 
Carroll Reed, for example, a pair of bindings are adjusted for $5. 

Ski tuning is vital to one’s safety, said Mashrick. Dull edges 
allow skis to slide out during icy conditions. He said at Carroll 
Reed a wet belt sander is used which sharpens off the base of skis 
for about $15. He said best conditioning for skis is through hand 
sharpening, which costs an additional $10. Mashrick said hand 
sharpening will not wear down ski edges as much as machine 
sharpening. The prices for both processes include waxing and 
base filling. When gouges cut through the base of a ski it costs an 
additional $5 to base weld, said Mashrick. 

Jeff Deutsch and John Trevett, residents of second-floor Purtill 
said they do hand sharpening for about $10-$15. They said they 
promise overnight results, and they wax and pitex skis as well 

For people interested in tuning skis independently, hardware 
stores sell hand files from $6-$10, according to size. Before filing 
skis, a special stone must be run along the edges to take out any 
burrs. Mashrick said a stone can be purchased for less than $5 at 
ski shops. He said it is also a good idea to dull the edges 20 
centimeters from the tail. This will prevent catching unnecessary 
edges. 

Mashrick said skis may then be flat-filed. 

Vices help hold skis in place, but run up to about $80 a pair, he 
said. He said skis may be laid across two chairs to be flat filed. 
When filing, the file should be held diagonally and cut only ca the 
downward stroke. If vises are used, side filing may also be done, he 
said. The same type of diagonal stroke should be used. 

Base filler, the most common one being pitex, can be purchased 
for 50 cents a stick. The filler should be lit like a candle and 
allowed to drip into gouges on the skis, Mashrick said. Complete 
wax kits with wax for hard and soft snow, a scraper and a buffer 
can be purchased for less than $10 at ski shops, Mashrick said. He 
said waxing is the final process in completing ski tuning. 

Ski magazine emphasizes that regardless of who does the work 
on skis, it is important that equipment be in first-class shape and 
ready for their next time on the slopes. 
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Local gyms invigor-us 


by Lisa Lavoy 


Does walking up those flights 
of stairs wear you out? Does the 
nere thought of exercise make 
your muscles ache? Are you at a 
loss trying to figure out how to 
stay in shape in the middle of 
winter? 

Many college students can say 
“yes” to at least one of these 
questions and the solution may 
be only as far away as Gold’s Gym 
or the Woolen Mill Health and 
Fitness Center. 

Gold’s Gym is located near 
SMC’s north Campus at 74 
Hegeman Ave. Gold’s Gym 
offers both free weights and flex 
weights which are like Nautilus. 
They also have resistance 
machines, an abdominal room, 
saunas, and exercise bikes. Mem- 
bership entitles you to unlimited 
use of the gym. 

Liz Staples, receptionist for 
Gold’s, said people who have 
been working out prior to com- 
ing to Gold’s may stay with their 
own exercise program. How- 
ever, if you have not been work- 
ing out, Gold’s gym have trainers 
that start you on flex weights and 
work you up to lifting free 
weights. 

Gold’s does offer student dis- 
counts. One month membership 
is $42, three months*is $110, six 
months is $205, and a full year is 
$255. Gold’s has a daily aerobics 
program also. There are separate 
rates for these classes that begin 
at $50 for six weeks, $85 for 
three months, $150 for six 
months, and $215 annually. Sta- 
ples said both men and: women 
attend aerobics classes. 

Staples recommends getting 
in shape and staying in shape by 
working out three times per 
week for approximately one 
hour. 

Sixty percent of Gold’s mem- 
bership is men but they are build- 
ing up their women’s 
membership. Staples said Gold’s 
Gym is more geared to the 
serious bodybuilder. The gym 
sponsors most of the bodybuild- 
ing competitions throughout the 
state. “Gold’s is less social than 
other places. We're more dedi- 
cated to bodybuilding than 
maybe other places are,” said 
Staples. 

On the other hand, if looking 
like Arnold Schwarzenegger 
isn’t what you had in mind, 
maybe the Woolen Mill Health 
and Fitness Center is more your 
speed. 


by Berke Breathed 


SMC 
hoop 
can 

relate 


The Woolen Mill Fitness Cen- 
ter is locate at 20 W. Canal St. in 
Winooski. The Woolen Mill also 
offers student discounts. Sue 
Raymond, a Woolen Mill 
employee, said students get the 
standard membership without 
the $75 initiation fee. It is $40 a 
month for a student membership 
Raymond said. Thirty percent of 
the Woolen Mill's membership 
is made up of students. 

Raymond said the Woolen 
Mill offers two Nautilus circuits 
for muscle tone and strength, a 
heated swimming pool, exercise 
bikes, a treadmill, saunas, whirl- 
pools, a hot tub, and aerobics 
classes just to mention a few. 

Before exercise actually. beg- 
ins, a fitness assessment is 
required. This consists of a series 
of tests which measures flexibil- 
ity, cardiovascular endurance, 
and muscle strength. and endu- 
rance. Raymond said with these 
results an exercise program can 


be developed which meets the 
needs of the individual. 

Raymond said to see actual 
physical improvement, a wor- 
kout of three days a week min- 
imum is required. She said 30- 
to 60-minute sessions are 
recommended. Once a person is 
in shape and wants to maintain 
that level, he/she should work 
out twice a week said Raymond. 

The Woolen Mill also offers a 
free evaluation by a physical 
therapist. Raymond said this is 
to let the trainers know what a 
person can or cannot do. If addi- 
tional physical therapy is needed 
a fee is charged. 

Raymond said the Woolen 
Mill is not just exercise. They 
have therapeutic massage, nutri- 
tional counseling, self-defense 
classes, and ski conditioning 
classes. ‘‘We'’re mainly 
conditioning. We focus on sports 
conditioning and rehabilitation,” 
Raymond said. 
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Instructor says aerobics good for body, spirit 


Marcoux teaches students, staff aerobics 


by Linda Davis 
Defender Staff 


If you feel like spring will 
never get to Vermont and your 
body is beginning to resemble 
the belly of a fish, you're not 
alone. What you have is a minor 
case of the “Winter Blahs.” 
Don’t worry; they are curable. 

One sure way to shake the 
blahs is to take part in the aero- 
bics program offered to St. 
Michael's students by SMC 
Health Services as part of the 
Wellness Program. 

Monique Marcoux, is the 
instructor of the aerobics classes. 
Marcoux has been involved with 
aerobics for about four years. She 
was trained at the Bristol Fitness 
Center for Women in her home- 
town of Bristol, CN. Marcoux 
said this summer she hopes to 


become nationally certified by 
the Aerobic Fitness Association 
of America. “The training to 
become an aerobic instructor 
includes learning CPR and how 
to do all the exercises properly,” 
said Marcoux. 

Marcoux teaches two classes 
for students, which meet every 
Tuesday and Thursday at 7 p.m. 
in the upper room at Ross Sport 
Center. 

“There's usually about 65 stu- 
dents at each class, and about 150 
sign up for it,” said Marcoux. 

Chery! Turner participates in 
the program and said; “It’s a 
really good workout. The first 
few times are hard, but you get 
used to it.” 

Marcoux said she agreed with 
Turner, saying; “It does get eas- 
ier. I try to encourage people to 
come back, because it is discou- 


Insignificance bears 
out its own name 


Movie Review 


“ev 


Kevin Morris 





INSIGNIFICANCE (R) 
Directed by Nicolas Roeg 


The idea is so novel, so bizarre, so filled with creative possibili- 
ties, that it catches your eye immediately: a hypothetical meeting 
between Albert Einstein and Marilyn Monroe. “How did he think 


_ of that?”, you ask yourself. And you go to see Nicolas (The Man 


Who Fell to Earth, Don’t Look Back) Roeg’s latest film Insignift- 
cance, expecting that the same cleverness displayed in the concept 
will be borne out in the film itself. If so, you will be disappointed. 
Insignificance is a baffling, muddled film whose few truly inspired 
moments make the mediocrity which surround them all the more 
unsatisfying. 

Oh, it starts off well enough. Roeg quickly situates the viewer by 
alternating shots of the scientist (patterned after Albert Einstein; 
all of the characters in the film have generic titles) in his hotel 
room with shots of the actress (Marilyn Monroe) shooting a 
movie on location several blocks away. He has been subpoenaed to 
appear before the senator's (Joe McCarthy, played by Tony Curtis) 
committee on Un-American affairs; she stands over heating 
grates getting her skirt blown up about her ears, to the delight of 


_ the five hundred or so male onlookers around the movie set. Fed 


up with the leering demands of her public, she roars off in her 
limousine into the night, finally winding up at the scientist's hotel 
room at 3 a.m., where, in a charmingly incongruous scene that is 
one of the film's few high spots, she proceeds to demonstrate to 
him (using flashlights, toy trains, and balloons) his own Theory of 
Relativity. 

If Roeg had managed to stick with this sort of merry irrational- 
ity the rest of the way through, he might have had a good film. The 
problem is, he didn’t. Instead, the actress tries to lure the scientist 
into bed, which ushers in a long, pointless, and tasteless series of 
form cuts between their escapades and the senator’s bedroom 
athletics with a sleazy call girl. This is followed by the appearance 
of the actress’ husband, the baseball player (Joe DiMaggio), who 
despite some nice exchanges with the scientist, further muddies 


the waters by bringing in the tragic note of her uterine illness © 


(Roeg plays this up for all it’s worth — every third shot in the last 
half of the film seems to be of the anguished actress smearing a 
bloody hand down the bathroom mirror). An interminable time 
later, the senator reappears, but it’s too late; the film has lost any 
coherence it might have had. By the time the stunning nightmare 
sequence (the scientist's agonized vision of a nuclear holocaust) 
rolls around towards the end of the film, most moviegoers will 
have left — three of my friends did, and I would have joined them 
had not a sort of twisted curiosity (and my duty as a critic) 
compelled me to stay. Those two wonderful sequences prevent 
Insignificance from being a total disaster, but it comes perilously 
close. I give it *% (poor-fair). It is a film whose title is sadly 
appropriate. 


BY THE WAY: A film club has been formed at SMC! On the 
second and fourth Monday of every month, we meet in Jemery 347 
from 4 p.m. to around 6 p.m. to view and discuss a classic film. Our 
next meeting/screening will be Feb. 24, when we will see Alfred 
Hitchcock's 1959 thriller North by Northwest. Join us! Meet new 
people! Argue with your humble critics! And of course, see some 
great films! 


‘aging the first time.” 

There are several benefits 
from aerobics. Marcoux said 
aerobics decreases fatigue, redu- 
ces appetite, and is good for the 
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Marcoux also teaches a staff 
aerobics class which meets three 
times per week at 4:45 p.m. on 
Monday and Wednesday nights 
and again at 8 p.m. on Thursdays 





“Aerobics gets you pumped and gets you 
going.” Monique Marcoux 





cardiovascular system. Besides 
benefiting physically from aero- 
bics, you can also gain emotion- 
ally. “Aerobics gets you pumped 
and gets you going,” said 
Marcoux. 


in the dance room at RSC. The 
class is smaller, containing about 
10-12 people. 

Janet Sweeney, director of the 
St. Michael’s College work-study 
program payroll, said: “I think 


Monique is really good. The pro- 
gram is inexpensive and is held 
at a perfect time — right after 
work.” 

Annie Varricchione, student 
accounts coordinator at SMC, 
said, “The workout is fabulous.” 

Aside from being an aerobic 
instructor with five weekly class 
meetings which began the third 
week of school, Marcoux is a 
French/business major who said 
she hopes to someday be 
involved in international busi- 
ness. If this doesn’t seem like 
enough to keep a person busy, 
she is also a resident assistant. 


State flu epidemic to last at least a month... 


Cont. from p. 1 


clear fluid (juice, water or ginger 
ale). Campbell said do not take 
aspirin for flu symptoms 
because of its close association 
with the rare, but sometimes 
fatal, Reye Syndrome. Instead 
students should take non-aspirin 
pain relievers, if needed, she 
said. Medicine will not heal the 
flu but only make a person feel 
more comfortable. 

“The best treatment for the 
flu is common sense, and the 


tenure of time is the greatest 
healer,” Campbell said: “The 
problem with the flu and stu- 
dents is that they are used to 
recovering quickly from an 
illness.” 

You should be checked at 
Health Services if: 

1. you feel worse instead of 
better after three to five days. 
2. your fever rises over 102 F 
two days in a row. 

3. you develop: 


— a severe headache, espe- 
cially accompanied by nausea 
and vomiting. 

— a severe sore throat. 

— chest pains or difficulty 
breathing. 

— earaches. 

4. your symptoms persist 
more than five days. 

5. you are concerned about 
your illness. 

Health Services is open daily 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., and the 
extension is 2234. 


Outing club provides skiing for students ... 


Cont. from p. 7 


hosted a cross country ski trip 
behind Ross Sport Center. In 
September, the club took a group 
of hikers on a trip around Willis- 
ton. During November, the 
brave outdoorsmervhiked up Mt. 
Mansfield and camped out for 
the night. “We provided tents 
and backpacks,’ O'Keefe 


explained. 

“The Outing Club goes on at 
least three trips a semester,’ 
O'Keefe said. Information about 
all trips is posted all around cam- 
pus weeks in advance and anyone 
seeking more information can go 
to the Outing Club office located 
in Alliot Hall next to the game 


room. “Everyone is welcome. 
We're trying to get students of 
St. Michael’s to go on an adven- 
ture and have some fun,” 
O'Keefe said. The Outing Club 
members look forward to travel- 
ing to the Adirondacks for a cross 
country expedition through 
Indian Pass and Avalanche Pass 
over spring break. 
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rock Gannon 


Cont. from p. 1 


break lay-in, for SMC’s eighth 
straight point. Gannon Coach 
Tom Chapman had seen 
enough. He called time-out to 
pull his wagons into a circle. 

The ambush wasn’t finished. 
Young turned a baseline jumper 
into a three-point play, and Irv- 
ing batted in an offensive 
rebound and converted that into 
three points. Daway closed out 
the string with a 15-foot jumper. 

In the space of just 3:12, the 
time between Daway’s opening 
and closing scores, the overall 
score went from 19-7 up to 23- 
19, with SMC leading. The St. 
Michael’s press frustrated Gan- 
non to the point that it managed 
only one shot over that span. 

David Morris scored the 
Golden Knights’ first points in 
six minutes when he converted, 
with nine minutes to go, off an 
inbounds play. A minute later, 
the 6-foot-4 Morris tied the 
game 25-25 with a baseline 
jumper. 

The Purple Knights then ran 
off another six points to spurt 
ahead 31-25. The best of these 
hoops came when J.B. Brown 
took a pass in the middle of the 
key, threw a fake, and with two 






defenders lunging at him, neatly 
dumped the ball back-door to 
Young cutting to the basket for 
an easy two. St. Michael’s fat- 
tened its lead to 43-31 at 
halftime. 

With the second half barely a 
minute old, St. Michael's 
Athletic Director Ed Markey 
made the best save of the night, 
when the 45-second clocks went 
out. Markey stomped over to one 
clock, gave the circuits a good 
whack, and things were as good 
as new. 

The incident prompted one 
fan to say, “Forty-five-second 
clocks? When did they put those 
in?” An interesting comment, 
for when watching the dashing 
Knights of Jim Casciano, the 45- 
second clock rarely becomes a 
factor. 

The Purple Knights started 
slowly in the second half, scoring 
only four points in five minutes, 
and Gannon closed the gap to 
eight. 

Baskets by rodriquez, 29-year- 
old John Matthews, and Morris 
brought Gannon within five 
with just over 12 minutes left in 
the game. 

Young scored the next 10 


Cont. on 13 


THE Purple Knights bench explodes after they upset Gannon 
University, 84-73. With this victory, the men are now ranked 


first in the Mideast Conference. 


Villanova and LeHigh fall prey to 


by Tony Flanagan 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s varsity ice 
hockey team is again coming off 
a winning week. In the past two 
matches, the squad beat Lehigh 
University, 6-2, and Villanova 
University, 11-4. 

Earning three goals. against 
LeHigh and two more against 
Villanova, Kevin Benedix 
proved himself a promising 
prospect. Jay Bellissimo, a usual 
high scorer, led off the LeHigh 
match with one goal and per- 
formed a hat trick the next day to 
finish the week with seven total 
points. David Anderson, filling 
in for a sick Phil Fernandez, 


stopped 49 total shots in wee- 
kend action. 

“We were psyched up 
throughout the weekend,” said 
Benedix. 

It took 17 minutes before 
there was any scoring action in 
the LeHigh game. Bellissimo 
received a pass up the middle 
from Chris Luca to soar down 
the ice and slide the first SMC 
goal past the opponents goal- 
tender. Seconds later Bellissimo 
returned to pass off to Bill 
Skinner, who promptly scored to 
put SMC up by two. A minute 
later, Benedix received a breaka- 
way pass from Ted Manning 
which led to another SMC goal. 
LeHigh had 10 shots in the first 





LARRY Irving up for two of the 84 points that St. Michael’s 








scored last weekend against Gannon University. The Gannon 


game brought in a record attendance crowd. 


DON Mailliard, senior and co-captain, is looking for an 
open SMC member as a Gannon University player comes on 


the attack. 


period. 

LeHigh only scored once in 
the second frame. Head Coach 
Lou DiMasi said, “The SMC 
defense continued to flourish as 
they had all weekend, holding 
off opponents’ shooting 
Opportunities.” 

Bellissimo described the game 
as “a lot of hitting but a good 
skating game also.” 

LeHigh skated back early into 
the final 20 minutes to bring the 
Engineers within one point. The 
remainder of the game belonged 
to SMC. 

Benedix came back midway 
through the third to complete a 
wrist shot from the faceoff circle 
after recieving a pass from Mike 


Photos by Tony Flanagan 


Mullahy. Herb Kopf, with an 
assist from Matt Higgins, fol- 
lowed with a goal minutes later, 
and Benedix completed his hat 
trick a minute following Kopf's 
goal. 

DiMasi said he has ‘made an 
investment for the future” by 
playing many inexperienced 
players, and said “the team 
responds well to a rookie in the 
goal.” 

In his premiere appearance, 
SMC freshman Dan Glover 
made well by leading off the next 
day's match against Villanova 
with a goal. Eric Rutz connected 
with Bob O'Malley seconds later 
for goal number two, and half- 
way through the first, Benedix 


NCAA’s new 
requirements 
for athletes 
may lead to 
‘whiter’ college 


teams 


(CPS) — College coaches and 
athletic directors predict the 
NCAA's new academic require- 
ments for freshman athletes will 
create “whiter” football and bas- 
ketball teams and give larger 
schools a sharper recruiting edge 
over smaller schools. 

Members of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association 
recently voted 206-94 to adopt a 
controversial plan to require 
freshman athletes to earn cer- 
tain minimum scores on college 
entrance exams, and have a 2.0 
grade-point average in 11 speci- 
fied high school courses. 

At the NCAA convention in 
New Orleans, black educators 
objected that the standardized 
test score measure effectively 
will keep minority students off 
teams and out of college. 

Educators have long argued 
standardized test questions tend 
to be “culturally biased,” dwel- 
ling on experiences and concepts 
associated with middle-class 
upbringings. 

“The NCAA had good inten- 
tions and a lousy product,” said 
Timothy Walter, supervisor of 
the student-athlete academic 
support program at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. : 

“There's definitely going to be 
a whitening of major schools,” 
Walter said. “You might see 
other schools breaking off anda 
movement of minority kids to a 
few schools.” 

The requirements, which will 
affect NCAA Division I and IA 
schools, eventually will require 
freshman athletes to score at 
least 700 on the combined Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or 15 
on the American College Thest- 
ing (ACT) exam, and earn a 2.0 
grade-point average in 11 high 
school academic courses. 

The requirements will be 
phased in over three years to 
allow freshman athletes to offset 
low test scores with high grades 
or vice versa. 
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Knights 


and Bellissimo teamed up for the 
third unanswered score. With 
rout written all over this game, 
Kevin Kelley handed the puck to 
Higgins for another SMC 
goal. 

Villanova pulled off a single 
goal late in the first, but the SMC 
inertia kept rambling along. 
Higgins made an_ over-the- 
defender’s head pass, as he had 
in the Plymouth State game, to 
Bellissimo, who skated in front 
to set it in. The first period 
buzzer sounded and the score- 
board read 5-1, SMC. 

It took the Wildcats 16:24 to 
finally plunk another point, due 
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KATHY Stubbing goes in for a shot against Colgate Uni- 
versity. Colgate defeated the Knights 81-66 last weekend at the 
Ross Sport Center. 


Photo by Sharin Gaudin 


SMC downs Gannon 84-73 ... 


Cont. from p. 12 


points for St. Michael's, pushing 
the Knights ahead, 59-46, with 
9:21 left. Those 10 points came 
in less than three minutes. 
Young started off with a pair of 
baseline jumpers and an 8-foot 
bank shot. Those were promptly 
forgotten, because his next two 
scores were spectacular dunks 
off the fastbreak. 

Gannon refused to give up. 
Pesky Juan Rodriquez shook off 
the blanket thrown over him by 
Daway, Gabriel and Jim Dietz, 
and scored eight in a row for 
Gannon, to close to 69-61 at 
5255. : 

While Gannon sat back in a 
2-3 zone and tried to clog the 
passing lanes, St. Michael's was 
content to pass the ball around 
and work the clock. Young 
closed out the excitement when 
he swooped in for another dunk 
with only 1:08 to play. It was the 
third dunk of the night for Sir 
Brian of Jamalot. (or, Young) 

While Young’s dunks were 
memorable, they don’t win 
games. Yong’s bread-and-butter 
is his baseline jump shot, equally 
effective from either side. It is 
not a conventional shot, where 
the shooter brings the ball way 
back over his head, a la Jim Dietz 
or Gus Gabriel. Young holds the 
ball in front of his body, at fore- 


head level, and after his custom- 
ary hop-and-skip, he gives the 
ball a curious little flick. Young 
can give the ball enough arc to 
get it over a defender ‘if neces- 
sary, but his shot is prettier if his 
defender is slacking off. Then, 
the ball seems to travel a straight 
line to the basket, neither rising 
or falling, settling gently into 
the hoop like a coin into a pay- 
telephone. 

Leading by nine going into the 
final minute, St. Michael’s went 
10 of 10 from the free-throw 
line. These points offset Gan- 
non’s cramming in offensive 
rebounds, and pushed the final 
margin of victory to 11 points. 

When the final horn sounded, 
much of the crowd swept onto 
the floor to congratulate the 
Purple Knights. An _ elderly 
woman rose from her seat, 
briskly brushed off her skirt, and 
headed for the exits. She was 
halfway there when, after being 
jostled, she raised her hand to 
adjust her dainty chapeau. She 
was nearly high-fived to death. 

“We lost because we didn’t 
play as hard as St. Michael's,” 
said Chapman. “We made 25 
turnovers. We played like we 
were in a bakery.” 

Casciano said: “They handled 
our press early. Then things 


by Debby Gavron 
Sports Copy Editor 


After a painful 86-62 loss to 
New Hampshire College, the St. 
Michael’s women's basketball 
team defeated Dawson College 
last Wednesday evening, 72-65. 
Earlier in the week, the Purple 
Knights had played against Col- 
gate University, but came up 
with the short end of the stick, 
81-66. 

Colgate, coached by Kathy 
Conell, led at the half by 45-28. 
The Red Raiders were a strong, 
aggressive team. They were 
more consistent from the field at 
the half, with 17 from 25 
attempts successful to the 
Knights 12 of 38. 

In the end, the Knights’ 
attempts far out-shined those of 
Colgate. But, those attempted 
and those actually made, were all 
the difference. Colgate’s guard 
Wendy Bleier led all scoring 
with 23 points. Forward Sara 
Petropulos followed with 17 
points. 

It was St. Michael's Debbie 
Burke who led the Knights with 


16 points. Kathy Stubbing had a 
fine afternoon with 14 points 
and the team-high rebounding 
total of six. 

Although SMc outshot them 
71 to 54 from the field, the Red 
Raiders’ average was 68 percent 
to a mere 31.5 percent for the 
Knights. 

‘The Purple Knights later tra- 
veled to. New Hampshire Col- 
lege to tackle the Penmen. 

Monday, Feb. 10, Manchester 
was the victorious town as the 
Penmen downed the Knights, 
86-62. 

At the end of the first half, it 
would have appeared that there 
was going to be a battle for both 
teams. It was a close 39-35 lead 
for New Hampshire. However, 
in the second half, the action 
seemed to dissipate for the 


started to go our way. Once the 
floor opened up, it was to our 
advantage. We had sustained 
intensity.” 

Champamn said, “They had a 
nice crowd tongiht.” When told 
it was the biggest in recent years, 
he said, “The story of my life. the 
circus is in town.” 

Have the Knights turned a 
corner with this win? 

“I wouldn't say we've com- 
pletely turned the corner,” said 
Casciano. “We're sort of peaking 
around it; we're not looking 
straight ahead.” 

Four days after the win over 
Gannon, the Keene State Owls 
slapped the Knights back 
around tha corner with a crush- 
ing 91-89 overtime upset win in 
New Hampshire. Keene State 
had come into the game with a 
record of just 5-17. Earlier in the 
year, St. Michael’s blew the Owls 
out in Winooski, 75-60. 

The loss was a costly one for 
the Knights because J.B. Brown 
went down with a possible frac- 
tured leg. To make matters 
worse, Don Mailliard was limp- 
ing around campus the next day 
with a bandaged right foot. 


The Knights are home 
against the University of Ver- 
mont tomorrow night. 
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Knights. SMC scored 27 points 
to the Penmen’s 47. 

Co-captain Louann Devlin 
was seven of nine from the floor 
in the first half. She did not score 
in the second half. 

Head coach Sue Duprat said; 

“We could not get open to give 
her (Devlin) the ball once in the 
second half. She couldn't score.” 

Duprat said: “I really don’t 
know what happened in the 
second half. We didn’t hit or 
shoot, and they did.” 


Women are 1-2 in last week’s action 


schools, was second in scoring to 
said Duprat. “We did it before.” 

Dawson, which plays in the 
FAS-CQ league, plays under 
international rules and regula- 
tions. However, at SMC, Daw- 


son played under American 
rules. 
Duprat said, “I’m not really 


sure if that was such an advan- 
tage for us as it was more a disad- 
vantage for them.” 

dawson’s Julieth Lewis, who 
had led Dawson in the last 





I knew we could beat them... we did it before.” 


Sue Duprat 





Leading scorer for the game 
was Anna Tarallo for NHC with 
17 points. She was also the lead- 
ing rebounder with five of the 
ing rebounder with 10. Five of 
the NHC players reached double 
figures to the Knights’ three. 
Devlin lead with 14, followed by 
Stubbing and Burke with 12 and 
10 respectively. Stubbing lead 
SMC in rebounds with seven. 
The Knights had 28 rebounds to 
the Penmen’s 48. 

‘Ihe sweet smell of success 
was evident at the Ross Sport 
Center last Wednesday. The 
Purple Knights beat Dawson 
College from Montreal, 72-65. 


The Knights had beaten Daw- 


son earlier this season, breaking 
an undefeated 25-0 record, 67- 
63. 

“I knew we could beat them,” 


(Corner Pearl) 
11 North Willard Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


Associates in Eyecare 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremczuk, O.D. 
Lois Shiozawa, O.D. 


Eye Examinations - 


"AU Neo. 


match-up between the two 
teammate Carol Assalian, with 
16 and 18 total points respec- 
tively. 

The Knights were led by Stub- 
bing, who had 19 points and 24 
rebounds. Stubbing thus broke 
her earlier season record of 17 
rebounds against Springfield 
College. However, she was one 
away from breaking the game 
record of 25. 

The Knights led at the half, 
44-27. Although the Blues ral- 
lied for 38 points, the 28 
obtained by the Knights was 
enough to give them the win. 

This win gives the Purple 
Knights a 13-10 overall record, 
and Dawson under the coaching 
supervision of Rocco Bouno has 
an FAS-CQ league record of a 
perfect 10-0 









Glasses - Contacts 









Phone: (802) 862-3223 
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Judge may go to nationals 


by Dave Davoren 
Asst. Sports Editor 


When the members of the St. 
Michael's women’s swim team 
travel to the Eastern Collegiate 
Athletic Conference, one 
member will be competing with 
a little extra incentive. Diver Sue 
Judge will be trying to complete 
the last of three requirements to 
gain chance to compete in the 
national championships in 
Orlando, FL. 

The governing body for divers 
states that a diver must complete 
a dive of a 13.1 degree of diffi- 
culty and a score of 390 or above. 
The rules also require that the 
diver must finish in the top 12 in 
the regional championships, in 
this case the ECACs, So far this 
season, Judge has completed the 
first two requirements on three 
separate occasions. The first 
time was at St. Michael's on Jan. 
21, when she posted a score of 
401.46 with a 13.1 degree of dif- 


ficulty in a meet with Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. The 
second time was while on the 
road against Middlebury Col- 
lege, when she posted a score of 
397 with a 13.1 degree of diffi- 
culty. The third came at home 
against Skidmore College, with a 
score of 393.7 and 13.1 degree of 
difficulty. 

The third requirement caused 
some confusion and lack of com- 
munication between Judge and 


' Athletic Director Ed Markey. 


Judge said she was under the 
impression that she need only 
finish in the top 12 to get a 
chance at the nationals. It was 
not until late in the season that 
she learned from Markey that St. 
Michael’s has its own stipula- 
tions attached to her require- 
ments for participation. 

In an Athletic Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting in April 1985, 
the group decided that for divers 
to be allowed to attend and com- 
pete in the national champion- 
ships they must achieve the 
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Reduced Rates for Students 


- 8 Nautilus Circuits 


+ Aarobic Classes 

* Swimming Pool 

- Sauna, Hot Tubs 

+ Therapeutic Massage by Eva Simon 

+ Belf-Defense by Bob Desmarais 

¢ Physical Therapy & Advisory 
Board 


qualifying score in at least three 
regular season meets and finish 
in the top five places at the New 
England Championships. Even 
though the team chose to attend 
ECACs instead of New Eng- 
lands, Markey said the rule still 
applies. Judge has completed the 
first part, but she said the second 
part may be tougher because of 
stiffer competition. Judge con- 
tests the use of this standard in 
her performance. at ECACs 
because there she will be com- 
peting against Division I, II and 
III schools while New Englands 
and nationals are only Division 
Il. 

Markey said of the rule differ- 
ences that they were made 
because of the weaker perfor- 
mance levels of Eastern divers 
and swimmers compared to the 
rest of the country. Markey also 
said the judging varies from 
school to school because of the 
lack of a governing body for 
them. 

Women’s swim coach Danita 
Pokorny said she agrees with the 
stipulations added by St. 
Michael’s, saying, “The East is 
behind because of the lack of 
coaches.” St. Michael's does not 
have a diving coach. Pokorny 
added, “It is frustrating for the 
individual.” 
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New requirements... 


Cont. from p. 12 


In 1986-87, freshmen must 
have high school GPAs of 18, 
SAT scores of 740 or ACT scores 
or 17 to be eligible to play or 
even practice on NCAA varsity 
teams. 

A freshman scoring only 660 
on the SAT or 13 on the ACT 
must have a 2.2 high school GPA 
to qualify. 

Then in 1987-88, a freshman 
with a 1.9 high school GPA must 
score 720 on the SAT or 16 on 
the ACT, or havea 2.2 GPA with 
scores of 680 or 14 on his or her 
entrance exam to be eligible. 

Freshman athletes not meet- 
ing minimum standards must sit 
out both practice and play until 
their sophomore year. 

“Smaller schools will be more 
upset by this,” said Nelson 
Townsend, athletic director at 
Delaware State College, which 
has 22,000 students. 

“Smaller institutions can ill 
afford to bring in anathlete, give 
him a full scholarship and watch 
him not play,” he explained. 
“Only the rich institutions can 
take advantage of that policy.” 

Delaware State will be doubly 
hit, Townsend predicted, 
because it recruits many of its 
students from major urban 
areas. 

Inner-city high school stu- 
dents score disproportionately 
lower on standardized entrance 
exams, as do some rural-area 
students, he said. 


“Whether it’s a white kid 
from the hills of West Virginia 
or a black kid from New York 
City, you're going to have dis- 
crimination against the poor,” 
Townsend said. 

Coach Karen Langeland of 
Michigan State University said 
she favors the new academic 
requirements. 


“| may have an ideal perspec- 
tive, but I don’t think it will have 
an effect except in a positive 
way,” she said of the new fresh- 
man requirements. 

“A smaller pool of athletes 
will be available,” she conceded. 
“But, I don’t think that will 
necessarily give an edge to 


‘bigger schools. It will be who's 


better able to recruit.” 

She did confirm one of Town- 
send’s fears in adding that Mich- 
igan State may _ stockpile 
ineligible freshman athletes ona 
limited basis. 


“If there were a real blue-chip 
athlete, we'd consider that,” she 
said, estimating the school could 
award one out of every five scho- - 
larships to promising but aca- 
demically deficient athletes. 


Michigan’s Walter said he 
thinks the problem can be 
avoided by requiring “universi- 
ties to supply support programs. 
Don't keep students out. That's 
an administrator's way out and 
an elitist approach.” 


Athlete of the Week 


The Defender sports staff is proud to announce as this week's 
Athletes of the Week: Karen Dunmire and Sue Judge of the 
women’s swim team. In the meet against Norwich University, 


Dunmire took first place in the 200-meter freestyle and the 
100-meter breaststroke. She was also a member of the winning 
200-meter freestyle relay team. In that same meet, Sue Judge, who 
has qualified for the National Diving Championships, took first 
place in both the one-meter required and one-meter optional 
diving contests. The staff would like to congratulate these two 
fine athletes on their performances this week and all year. 





Trip for Knights victorious ... 


Cont. from p. 12 
to Anderson's quick stops in the 
crease. 

“Anderson was sparkling 
with timely, intight saves,” said 
DiMasi. 

“Jim Gillis and the rest of our 
defense also showed their best 
efforts,” continued DiMasi. 

Manning answered the Wild- 
cats score with a goal himself at 
16:06. A counter-balance attack 
was received as Villanova 
scored. 

Skinner than put the Knights 
back into perspective with the 


unclassifieds 


There is a cause at oun school that 
needs attention. There are home- 
less. amongst us, within the very 
realms of the townhouses. If you 
can find it in your hearts and 
pockets, donations will be grate- 
fully accepted. Please help our 
roomless ones. Send to Box 2038. 





team’s ninth goal of the evening. 

A backhand from Bellissimo 
and a power-play breakaway 
goal from him late in the game, 
in response to a Villanova score, 
sealed up the victory for the 
Knights. 

Bellissimo is quickly 
approaching the all-time career 
mark for SMC hockey, currently 
held by Bob Berno. Bellissimo, 
50-44-49, has already surpassed 
Berno's assist mark and needs 
just eight more goals to shadow 
the record of 57. 


Quote of 
the Week 


“The story of my life — the 


hapman, when informed thaq 

the crowd at the 84-73 Purple 
Knight victory was the larges¢ 
in recent history. 


An offensive foul 


As [ve mentioned in this 
space before, the success of this 
year's Purple Knights basketball 
team has brought back a sincere 
pride of belonging to St. 
Michael's College. It has made a 
Vermont winter much easier to 
take, and has given the bleachers 
at Ross Sport Center another use 
besides being showpieces. 

Yes indeed, fam support has 
been nothin, store of avid this 
season. Record crowd numbers, 
cheering levels pushing decibel 
readings into triple digits, and 
—what’s this — even home- 
made sheet banners hanging 
from the bars of the “Lead 
Section.” 


Being so proud of “our team” 
this year has been a very difficult 
task for the average Joe and Jane 
St. Michael’s. After all of the 
frustrations of teams past, 

- finally, the basketball program is 
again bringing pride and posi- 
_tive recognition to the college. 





Likewise, after all of the bad- 
mouthing and backstabbing the 
student body has done to the 
hoop team in the past, this year 
has been drastically different. 
Students attending games are 
finding it almost impossible not 
to audiblize supportive com- 
ments toward the Purple Knight 
team members. In its purest 
form, this support has been fan- 
tastic — for the team, for the 
school...for everybody. How- 
ever, believe it or not, not all is 
joy in Frostville. 


If anyone has been perceptive 
enough to notice, a good percen- 
tage of the crowds attending bas- 
ketball games this year have 
been adults and children. Some 
are faculty and staff of the col- 
lege, the rest are residents of the 
many villages in the myriad of 
townships surrounding our cam- 
pus. These are the people who 
formulate generalizations of St. 
Michael's, its beliefs, and its 


A sports reporter’s commentary 


But, really...it’s my job 


by Debby Gavron 
Sports Copy Editor 


I arrived promptly after the 
last infamous curve ball was 
thrown from the wiry arm of the 
pitcher. I raced out of the press 
box, through large crowds and 
down a long cement stairway. I 
ran as fast as my short legs could 
carry me. I felt like Jesse Owens 
must have in the 1934 Olympics. 
I only had a little further to 
go...just a little ways longer. 

Gasping, I made it. The red 
was rising up my face like a ther- 
mometer. But, I had made it. 

I survived the down hill battle, 
but the war wasn’t over yet. 
Shyly and reserved I approached 
them, inching closer and closer 
to the vault door and the guard. I 
was becoming more refined as 
my lack of size stacked up to his 
“mass.” 

There, standing with the 
same dimensions as the vault 
door he was guarding, was a tro- 
glodyte. He was an aloof sort of 
character, distant eyes and a 
body that made “The Refrigera- 
tor” look like an ice cube. 

I politely approached him. 
“Hi,” I said. 

“Hello, what do you want 
lady?” 

“I'm with the press.” 


Dunmire and Judge 


“Yeah, so.” 

Well, I could tell this was 
going to be as much*fun as 
watching last year’s 7-21 basket- 
ball team. I was going to be told 1 
wasn't allowed in...again. Or, 
better yet, um...where is it that 
you want to go anyway? 

Directly above his head 
engraved in gold lettering read 
“MEN’S LOCKER ROOM.” 
and, that is where I wanted to go. 
I had to get a quote or two from 
tha pitcher. He threw a shutout. 
He had 17 strikeouts without a 
walk. My editor would certainly 
praise me if I could get this story. 
Everyone and their uncle were 
trying to talk to this guy. And... I 
finally got my shot. 

“Excuse me, I’m with the 
press. Here are my credentials.” 

“Listen lady, you can’t go in.” 

“Why?” 

“Because lady, you a lady.” 

Well, I was glad to hear that 
the barbarian, though not liter- 
ate, did know about the birds and 
the bees. 

I said jokingly, “Well, I'm glad 
you can see that. Now may I 
please go in there and get my 
story?” 

“NO.” 

“Maybe you don’t understand 
me. I'm a reporter. This is my 
job. This is how | put the clothes 
on my back and food in my stom- 
ach. I really need to get in there.” 
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Knightmoves 


Christopher Kenny 





character. Oné would think that 

with the way the team has been 

playing, and the manner in 

which the student body has been 

supporting the program; show- 

ing great spirit, the image of St. 

Michael's would be overwhelm- 

ingly favorable, right? Not 
‘exactly. 

I guess the best way to explain 
it is to classify the “extreme” fan 
support as a form of fever. The 
team is doing so well, after so 
much disappointment, the over- 
zealous fan is deliriously verbal- 
izing, speaking without 
thinking, foaming at the mouth, 
Vile obsenity -carries like 
cigarette smoke: the person 
orally releasing the “smoke” 
may actually enjoy it, yet it car- 


“Yeah, I bet, lady.” 

“I beg your pardon, and what 
does that insinuate?” 

“HUH???” 

“Why did you say what you 
did?” 

“I know why ladies want to go 
into the locker room, you know...” 

“NO, I’m not some cheap 
thrill seeker, contrary to popular 
belief. I really am trying to sup- 
port myself with this job. I'm a 
sports reporter, a professional, 
just like Red Smith. Now, may I 
please go in?” 

“NO LADY.” 

I couldn't intimidate the guy. 
And as for outwitting him, well, 
you can argue with a brick wall 
for hours but you still can’t move 
it. My chances for getting this 
interview were as good as Tony 
Eason’s chances of getting his 
Superbowl XX Championship 
ring. I had been discriminated 
against once again. I was a 
woman, and my place was in the 
home, not the athletic field or 
“sacred” locker room. Well, I 
honestly thought I had been 
“had.” then, out of the corner of 
my eye, I saw him. The lanky 
pitcher with the wiry arm that 
throws those mean curve balls. 

I started my 50-yard dash. 

“Excuse me,” I said. 

“Yeah honey, do you want my 
autograph?” he asked with a 
subtle wink 


first place swimmers 


by Kevin Flarerty 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s women's 
swim team record took a dip as 
the swimmers dropped two 
meets. Last week the women lost 
to Regis College, 84-54, and to 
Plattsburgh, 69-44. 

In last year’s meeting St. 
Michael's defeated Regis, so 
coach Danita Pokorny was dis- 
appointed with this year’s out- 
come. “It was disappointing to 
lose, but even if we had swum as 


well as we could J don’t think we 
would have won. They picked up 
11 freshmen who have really 
turned around their program,” 
said Pokorny. 

The team was able to come up 
with two first-place finishes in 
the meet, with Karen Dunmier 
and Sue Judge copping the victo- 
ries. Dunmier won the 100-yard 
breaststroke, while Judge cap- 
tured the diving optional. 

The Plattsburgh contest was 
the second meeting between the 
two schools, and both times St. 
Michael’s came up short. Once 
again it was Judge and Dunmier 
who scored the first place fin- 


ishes for the team. Judge picked 
up two in the diving competi- 
tiun, winning both the required 
and the optional events. 

Dunmier took the 100-yard 
breaststroke for the second meet 
in a row. In the 200-yard fly 
event, Anne Katherine Sullivan 
broke her own previous record 
as she picked up a third place. 
She rewrote the books going 
from a 2:50.35. to a 2:48.48 time. 

“The Plattsburgh meet was 
also very disappointing. They 
did outswim us, but we also had a 
lot of people who were sick, 
which has been a problem for us 
all year,” Pokorny said. 


ries and offends several others 
that happen to be sitting near 
him/her. 

The fact is, folks with families 
are finding it almost impossible 
to attend games at the Ross 
Sport Center anymore. Some 
people are making their feelings 
known to Athletic Director 
Edward Markey as they leave the 
gym, while others are choosing 
to express themselves in letter 
form. Referring. to the St. 
Michael's vs. Bentley game, one 
person wrote: 


“Spectators come to a game 
expecting a few comments 
during the course of action 
and the heat of the game, but 
the kind of verbal abuse that 
everyone encountered was 
totally uncalled for. I am 
very glad my wife could not 
attend this game. We have 
been attending games at St. 
Michael’s for the past 20 
years, and have never had to 
listen to the constant vulgar 
insults that were directed at 
the opposition and 
officials.” 
An educated estimation would 
lead me to summize that this 
former supporter is not talking 


about words like “damn” and 
“hell.” Nor is he speaking of the 
traditional “Bullshit” chant 
which, 99 times out of 100, is 
quite justified. According to stu- 
dent response to some of the 
obsenity heard, this former fan 
cannot be rightfully classified a 
“prude” either. 

These spectators that have 
been offended have a legitimate 
gripe. They have a right to be 
able to enjoy the successes of this 
year’s team as much as the stu- 
dent body of SMC — after all, 
many of them have suffered 
through far more lean seasons 
than we have. 

I'm sure those of us, who have 
taken a liking to the obcene 
phrasology regarding the anat- 
omy of the referees, would think 
twice about yelling it if our fami- 
lies were sitting below us. Then 
again, how would you like to be 
sitting inthe stands at a college 
game with your wife and kids, 
and hear some kid who couldn't 
control his enthisiasm or liquor 
yelling the trash? 

Hey, as college students we're 
automatically entitled to have 
our beer and have our fun — but 
not at the expense of others. 


Learn to live with someone 
who's living with cancer. 
Call us. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


HOME-STYLE 


LAUNDRY 
(@) 5 
WINOOSKI 


The ORIGINAL and AWARD 
WINNING SUNBRIGHT 
LAUNDROMAT of WINOOSKI 
announces its Mid Winter Specials, 
EVERYDAY from now until 
April 15, 1986. 

Just bring or mention this ad. 
and receive: 


* Free soap. 


* One Free load with three. 
* 20 minutes Free dry time. 
* 10% Discount valet service. 


* * 


* 


We will honor coupons from 
other laundromats in the area. 


Sunbright of Winooski. 


M-F 7am-11pm 
Sat.& Sun. 7am-10pm 
The Market Place, Winooski, VT. 
(Next to the IGA) 


655-9810 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 1986 - 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


EARLY SESSION - MAY 19-JUNE 27 


EGULAR SESSION - JUNE 30-AUGUST 8 


ALL UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - 3 CREDITS - ExcerriOne NOTED. 


SS LS SE 
EARLY SESSION - May 19-June 27 (6 weeks) 
a 


MORNING - 8:00-9:15 A.M. 

PH 103 Intro. to Philosophical Problems 
PO 203 American Foreign Policy 

SO 303 The Family 

EC 103 Principles of Economics* 

BU 305 Marketing 


9:25-10:45 a.m. 
CL 211 Classical Mythology: 
The Divinities of Greece and Rome 
EC 101 Principles of Economics” 
AR 205 Drawing | 
MA 101 Finite Mathematics 


9:25 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 
SP 103 105 Introduction to Spanish 


10:50 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

BI 100 Contemporary Biology 
EN 213 Genres: Drama 

PY 101 Astronomy 


* Students may enroll In both courses 


PROF. 


Peter Tumulty 
George Olgyay 
William Garrett 
Jennie Verstegg 
Richard Kuklis 


James Conley 
John Carvellas 
Lance Richbourg 
Rick Cleary 


Kathleen Rupright/ 
Clorinda Keller 


Richard DiLorenzo 
Nick Durso 
Edward Foley 


AFTERNOON CLASSES (MONDAY THRU THURSDAY) 


12:50-2:25 p.m. 


PS 101 General Psychology 
2:35-4:10 p.m. 
JO 101 Intro. to Mass Communications 


EVENING CLASSES (MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS) 





4:45-8:15 p.m. 

PH 201 Philosophy of Human Nature 
HI 205 Early Modern Europe 

RS 228 Christian Bioethics 

CH 100 Chemistry for Changing Times 
SO 201 Introductory Sociology 

EC 231 Business and Government 

PH 213 Experimental Psychology 


TUESDAYS 4:45-8:00 P.M. (MAY 20-AUGUST 5, INC.) 


RS 120 Introduction to Christianity 
PO 211 Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 


RS 120 Introduction to Christianity 
PO 211 Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 


Barry Krikstone 
Andrea Beaderstadt 


Carl Zeno 

Thomas Andersen 
Fr. Edward Mahoney 
Stephan Kellner 
Vincent Bolduc 
Herb Kessel 

Robert Lavallee 


Joseph Kroger 
George Olgyay 


Joseph Kroger 
George Olgyay 


SS TS TS LT OS 
REGULAR SESSION - JUNE 30-AUGUST 8 (6 WEEKS) 


MORNING - 8:00-9:15 A.M. 


AR 203 Two Dimensional Design/Theory and 


Fundamentals of Art 
HI 201 Growth of the American Nation 
MU 201 History of Jazz 
BU 309 Business Law 


Lance Richbourg 


Norb Kuntz 
Paul LeClair 
Norman Walker 


AFTERNOON CLASSES (MONDAY THRU THURSDAY) 


12:50-2:25 p.m. 

PH 201 Philosophy of Human Nature 
RS 212 Who Was Jesus? (Christology) 
JO 101B Intro. to Mass Communication 
2:35-4:10 p.m. 

CH 100 Chemistry for Changing Times 


John Izzi 
Terrence Tilley 
Chris McClure 


Katherine Oigiati. 


8:00-10:40 a.m. PS 220 Social Psychology Jeff Adams 
BU 141- SPECIAL (JULY 21-AUGUST 8) - 8:00-10:40 A.M. 
143 Financlal/Managerial Accounting Richard Kuklils BI 100 Contemporary Biology Daniel Bean 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry (4 Cr. = Lab Fee) Michael Gianni 
9:25-10:40 a.m. 


EVENING CLASSES (MONDAY AND THURSDAY) 


SO 403 Criminology 


PO 201 Intro. to American National Government 


HU 101 Classical Civilization 
MA 103 Elements of Calculus 


10:50 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

RS/HI 331 American Catholicism 

PH 203 Ethics 

PS 203 Behavior Modification 

JO 313 International Communications and 
The Foreign Press 


Fred Maher 

John Hughes 
James Conley 
Vincent Naramore 


Terrence Tilley 
James Case 

Barry Krikstone 
Andrea Beaderstadt 


4:45-8:15 p.m. 
HU 201 Renaissance - Reformation 


HI 121 The Modern Middle East: An Introduction 


PS 205 Developmental Psychology 
PY 101B Astronomy 


BY ARRANGEMENT 
DR 371 Stagecraft Workshop (3-6 cr.) 
DR 373 Actor’s Workshop (3-6 cr.) 


8:00-5:00 p.m. (June 30-August 8) 
CH 499 Internship (3-6 cr.) 


Willlam Tortolano 
Frank Nicosia 
Robert Lavallee 
Edward Foley 


Donald Rathgeb 

Donald Rathgeb 

Michael Gianni/ 
Katherine Olgiatl 


Tultlon $125/credit ($75 Audit) 
Fees (Charged once for any or all sessions) 
Library Fee $30 - $15 for 3 cr. hrs. per semester or less 


Name 


City 


Telephone No. en ee 


Have you attended St. Michael’s College Before? Yes 


RM. & Board-Single (6 wks.) $548 
Rm. & Board-Double (6 weeks.) $513 
Activity Fee: Non-Resident-$15 1-3 wks. res-$23 
4-6 wks. res-$35 
SMC Box #______ Street 


State. So ss Zip 


No________ /f Yes, When 


Are you Faculty/Staff Employee, Faculty/Staff Employee Spouse or Dependent 


Are you an Alumnus/Alumna of St. Michael’s College 


E. Session 


R. Session 


_________ Will you be staying on Campus 





Please Forward This Registration And Deposit To: The Summer Session Office, Jemery 227 


